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Solution: Ventilation 


Place: LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 
| LEYLAND LANCASHIRE 


The Architects, Messrs. Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, 
F A.R.1.B.A., who designed this factory for Leyland 
Motors Ltd. installed Colt Ventilators throughout for 
three reasons: 

1. They had confidence in Colt Ventilation from past 
experience. 

2. They liked the low silhouette which would not 
impair the appearance of the building. 

3. The installation weighed 72 tons less than any 
other ventilation equipment available, thereby 
showing considerable saving in structural costs. 

In providing a permanent solution to this ventilation 
problem Colt have added yet another chapter to their 
record of success—success which has brought repeat 
orders from many world-famous concerns. Send for a 
free Data Manual to Dept. 36 


COLT VENTILATION LIMITED SURBITON SURREY TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 
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six reasons to read The Builder weekly: 


| NEWS and PICTURES up-to-the-minute news with photographs of people and places 
2 CURRENT ARCHITECTURE chosen to illustrate current trends 
3 NEW TECHNIQUES an average of six new products described weekly 


4 COMMENT editorially and from readers on matters of moment 


* PRICES current prices of materials, measured prices and rates of wages 


6 BUILDING OVERSEAS technical developments and news 


Prices! Even the newest architect busy designing Aunt Ermyntrude’s dream cottage disregsrds them at 
his peril. No matter whether it is Aunt E. or the Committee of the Conservative Club way wets in 1843, 
the client likes to know what the building is going to cost. Nowadays, of course, the quantity surveyor 
makes the mystic calculations (usually on the back of the menu), but the wise architect keeps in touch with 
costs and prices, and does this most easily by studying current 
form in ‘The Builder’. From the word ‘go’ (and that’s some 
time back) ‘The Builder’ made a habit of publishing full lists enw SN. 
of tenders for important buildings. Fifty years ago it broke — : : 
Nn fresh ground by printing weekly prices of materials and 
wage rates, following this by giving a comprehensive section 


of Measured Rates for building work. Even today Govern- 


SERVATIVE CLUB, ST. JAMES’S. 


Caen Stone. Portland Stone. Total. 

Mr. Grimsdell.. .. £29,875 £1,235 £31,110 
29,700 1,000 30,700 
Webb .....,. 29,330 700 30,030 


mental departments use and recognise these rates; they are 


Piper cesses 29,300 680 29,980 

: : Winsland.... 28,989 750 29,739 

acknowledged as the most authoritative in the industry. Messrs. Grissell & Peto 28,936 649 29,585 
Cubitt & Co... 28,850 650 29,500 


These prices sections, which appear in the newspaper Mc 28,670 

The Committee having decided on using Caen 
stone, Messrs. Baker and Son's tender was conse- 
quently accepted. Had Portland stone been deter- 
mined on, the contract would necessarily have fallen | 
into the hands of Messrs. Cubitt. The above 
amounts do not comprehend the excavations and 
footings of the main walls, which had previously been 
executed ; and are also exclusive of the ornamental 
painting. Sir Sidney Smirk, and Geo. Bassevi, Esq., 
are the two eminent architects whose designs have 


regularly, are only one reason why you, as a busy architect, 


need ‘The Builder’ weekly to keep you in touch with what 


goes on. You really cannot afford to be without it! 


Son, been accepted. 
H e The Te» i nd 
it for 
£4 
_ d d From ‘The Builder’ of June 3rd 1843 
o-da 

not Place an order to-day 

with your local newsagent 
wd or write direct to 
sreby 
sts. 
ution a 
their The Builder the puitder House, 4 Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 
peat 
for a 
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EET, LONDON, 


NEW BUILDING, BERNERS STR 
Slater and Uren, PRR EB 


Peg 


Metal Cill and 
Radiator Cover 


Heating & ventil Hing ducts 


Rainwater pipe 


a opginyick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St., London, W. 


BACKGROUND BASED ON SANDERSON FABRIC DESIGN H346/1 
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For roof waterproofing—provides a firmly-adhered, flexible 
and impervious coating. Applied cold and reinforced to 
withstand normal movement. Simple to apply and 


satisfactory in any climate. 


For industrial floor surfacing—Flintkote floors are ideal for 
tough traffic conditions; remarkable wear resistance and 
durability, dustless, non-slip, self healing, applied cold. 
For wall and general waterproofing—to seal surfaces against 
water and moisture penetration. Can be decorated. 

For protection of iron and steelwork—gives lasting 


protection, inside or out. 


FLINTROTE HERE 


These are but a few of the many uses for 
various Flintkote Products—we should 
be pleased to tell you more. 

Whatever the country, it is probable that 
Flintkote Products will be available there 
from stock and that “‘on-site”’ technical 
advice can be given. The advantages of 
these facilities will be readily appreciated. 
Every building needs Flintkote— 
somewhere. 


The Flintkote range includes 
products for: 

Roof waterproofing: Indus- 
trial Floor Surfacing - Metal 
Protection - General Water- 
proofing and Damp- 
proofing - Tanking - Ther- 
mal Insulation Protection 
and other specialised 


applications. 


ELINTBROTE THERE 


ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


| THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY LIMITED 
Adam House - One Fitzroy Square - London W.1 


F/4. 


Large garage for buses 
and cars belonging to 
OSLO SPORVEIER, 
Where 2,500 square 
metres of roof have been 
Weated with Flintkote 
material since 1958. The 
remaining areas are to 
be treated later. 
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Or 


longer-life protection 


give 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD 


(Associated with Albright & Wilson Ltd and Dow Corning Corporation) 


® 
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% The Building Research Station 
carried out an investigation—lasting 
five years—on a water-repellent 
treatment based on Dri-Sil 29. A cop 


68 KNIGHTSBRIDGE: LONDON - SWI: TEL. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 7801 
Area Sales Offices: Birmingham: Glasgow: Leeds - London: Manchester 


Agents in many countries 


of the report will gladly be 


sent on request. 
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A NEW AND BETTER APPROACH 
TO OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


The simple design of Dexion Open Steel Planks enables flooring to be 
constructed easily and quickly without costly prefabricated units. 


DexION Open Steel Planks let through light and 


TO: DEXION LTD- MAYGROVE ROAD- LONDON -N.W.6 
air... are slip-proof in all directions. | Please send me the New Open Steel Planks Folder, | 
You can solve your flooring problems in days, for Dexion | | 
Open Steel Planks are available at your local authorized ! 
Dexion Distributor—and the floors can be built with a 
minimum of labour in record time ! | ; 
available in a new fact-filled folder, phone MAIda Vale 6031 | 


VANUFACTURED BY DEXION THE SLOTTEDANGLE PEOPLE 
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Take ase 


Tip-up auditorium seating 

is our business. Lecture theatre 
seating with writing ledge; 

tip-up chairs upholstered in foam 
rubber for permanent floor fixing ; 
economical tip-up seating for 
assembly halls where the floor 


must occasionally be cleared. 


or a thousand 
All these and more make up 

our range. Plus all the help 

and advice, based on intimate 
knowledge of the subject and long 
association with architects 


and their problems, which we 


can give. 


Have you seen our illustrated booklet? 


A copy will be sent on request. 


COX & CO., (WATFORD) LTD., WATFORD-BY-PASS, HERTS. Tel: WATford 28541 


MAKE 
SEATING A 
SCIENCE 
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Now this 
isan underlining 
i can use! 


Black Sheathing Felt handles pleas- 
antly, lays easily . . . that’s why 
experienced asphalters thank you 
for specifying it by name. This is 
the ideal underlining for hot 
asphalte and the perfect keying 
medium; it resists cracking and 
creeping; gives complete isolation 
from the substructure; doesn’t 
wrinkle, shrink or absorb moisture. 
All asphalters get the best and the 
most lasting results when you... 


specify 

Asphalte laid on 
Black Sheathing 
Felt for your job 


Manufactured by: 
Robt. McCalmont & Sons Ltd., Belfast 
F. McNeil & Co., London 

Permanite Ltd., London 

John Erskine Ltd., Belfast 

John Rogers Ltd., Belfast 

D. Anderson & Son Ltd., Manchester 
Engert & Rolfe Ltd., London 


Make sure the 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


fa 
“ACK SHEATHING 


All rolls bear this sign. It is the archi- 
tects’ and asphalters’ assurance of 
top quality underfelt. Accept no sub- 

stitute for Black Sheathing Feit. 


* Specify and use it as the underlay for Mastic Asphalte Roofs and Floors 
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Standard TIMBER 
COMPONENTS 


save time, trouble and cost 


in Design and Construction — 


of pitched roofs 


You can specify the right-size 
purlin beam for your pitched roof 
from the Tecton range of 
engineered timber components. 
They are made to the exact 
lengths for your scheme and are 
available in several standard 
depths. Tecton purlin beams 
satisfy all requirements of 
strength, rigidity and span. Their 
use in cross-wall housing eliminates 
trusses and reduces work on site. 
Roof design becomes simpler... 
construction is faster, 

easier, cheaper. 

All components are delivered to 
the site, ready for use, easy 

to fix, light to handle. 

* Find out more about this 
radically new system. 


Manufactured by the Timber Engineering Division of Dexion Ltd. 
POST TODAY ior literature and specifications 


Company 


Address... 


MAYGROVE ROAD - LONDON NW6 - Maida Vale 6031 


BAS 


1 
Name... 
a 
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FIRE! |. . the critical few minutes between the alarm 
and the arrival ofthe Brigade make all the difference. 


TREROCE! ...if only the roof lining had been coated 
with Trerock the flames would not have spread and YW 
another building would have been saved. ra" GY 


Y 
Trerock raises insulation board to a Clas Vj TREROCK is the only 


Ul Ul, Ul, Ue 


when tested for surface spread of flame in accordance W, 
tao BS.476, Part 1, 1953. Official Test Report No. Y decorative effect. 
60 shows NO SPREAD OF FLAME AT ALL on ‘i sata ; 
Trerock coated boards. Wi Va Wa Wz I. Wa 


Whe tire 


PEARL VARNISH CO. LTD. rrerorest INDUSTRIAL ESTATE SouTH WALES 
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The new library of the Honourable Society of Grays Inn 
is a typical instance where low noise-level is an essential factor in basic design. 
On a growing number of similar projects Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos 
by Newalls has proved the ideal treatment for high acoustic efficiency. 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos by 


(regd) 


NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: Washington, Co. Durham, England. A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL and CARDIFF. 
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NEW WORLD 


CIRCULYN 


GAS WATER HEATERS 


Architects and Municipal authorities 
interested in dwellings, modernisa- 
tion and conversion are using more 
and more gas water heaters with storage systems. 


As an example the NEW WORLD C.12LF. Circulator 
fitted to a 20 gallon cylinder, under the draining board 
or other convenient position, is normally adequate for 
an average household of up to four persons. 

Other sized NEW WORLD Circulators are available 
when hot water requirements are in excess of that 
provided by the C.12LF. All are reasonably priced, 
economical in use and easily fitted. 

In older properties existing gas and water services are 


or 


RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD, 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
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There’s only (NE simple 
way to heat water... 


usually adequate and do not need replacement. Design 
is such that the minimum of maintenance is required 
over a long period of usage. 


NEW WORLD Water Heaters also can be used as an 
auxiliary to a solid fuel system for intermittent use. 


Some 35 County, Borough, Urban and Rural Councils 
are using the C.12LF./20 gallon cylinder Under Draining 
Board unit including: L.C.C., Willesden, Ilford, Camber- 
well, Battersea, Coventry, Lambeth, West Ham, Enfield, 
Edinburgh, Preston, Romsey, Liverpool. 


gas water heaters 
and forget your problems 


WiLlesden 1234 
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For top quality and 10% saving 


MAC PISHERIES 


specify Merthyr ware 


Mac Fisheries Ltd. have found that Merthyrware Tiles :ovide 
the right kind of flooring to stand up to heavy traffic, 
The shale from which Merthyrware Tiles are made is the 
finest in the country and because our factory is situated 
on the site of this raw material, we can produce a tile 
of superior quality at a more economical price. 


Modern Ceramic Floor Tiles 


These hardwearing, real ceramic tiles are unbeatable SPECIFY MERTHYRWARE FOR:— 
for their long-lasting qualities and consistent size to tons per og, 
and colour. Merthyrware Tiles are produced in one 


f th d b . df. - in th STANDARD SHAPE AND CONSISTENT SIZE. 
of the most mo oem, est-equippe actories in the RESISTANCE to heat, moisture absorption, acids, grease and fire. 


country. They are universally accepted, and are REAL ECONOMY — Merthyrware cost less than any comparable tiles! 
particularly suitable for use in shops, offices, fac- Outstanding for accurate size and consistent colour. 
tories, schools and municipal buildings everywhere. CERAMIC CILL TILES —Fit ALL cills, 


MERTHYRWARE TILES one / 


SWIFT DELIVERY—24 HOUR SERVICE — WRITE OR *PHONE 
MERTHYRWARE LTD. CARKER’S LANE, LONDON, N.W.5. TELEPHONE: GULLIVER 8761 (10 LINES) 
FACTORY : HEOLGERRIG, MERTHYR TYDFIL, GLAMORGAN. TELEPHONE : MERTHYR TYDFIL 2793 
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| Enquiries should be addressed to 


LONDON 
STOCKS 


THE BRICK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


14 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
City 4333 


j 


=. 


LONDON BIBLE COLLEGE — 
(built in Second Hard London Stocks) 


ARCHITECTS: CLIFFORD CULPIN & PARTNER, F/ARIBA 


Grade 
1. Yeliow Facings 


Description Uses 
Uniform deep yellow colour, regular shape a when a uniform colour is required, dressings, 
arches, etc. 
2. First Hard Stocks Varying colour, hard, good shape Facings 
3. Second Hard Stocks ao varying colour, slight irregularity Facings and foundations 
in shape 
Fairly hard. Have at least two faces of Facings for housing schemes, schools and industrial 
good colour buildings, etc. 
5. Single Rough Stocks Very hard, irregular in shape Foundations, garden walls, etc. 
6. Common Stocks Soft, of regular shape ot eae brick or in face work with a rendered 
nis 
AND RED AND MULTI FACINGS, ALSO MADE FROM THE SAME BRICKEARTH, SAND FACED IN 
A VARIETY OF SHADES, MACHINE MADE AND HAND MADE IN 2’ AND 23’. 


4. Mild Stocks 


Beach’s Brickfields Ltd., 
Rainsford End Brick Works 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

(Tel.: Chelmsford 2595) 


*C. Burley Limited, 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(Tel.: Sittingbourne 499/500) 


*Cement Marketing Co. Ltd., 
London, S.W 


wei ABBey 3456) 
orks in Kent) 


Portland House, Tothill Street, 


*Low Street Brickworks Ltd., 
East Tilbury, Essex. 
(Tel.: Tilbury 2897) 


Cremer, Whiting & Co. Ltd., 
Faversham, Kent. 
(Tel.: Faversham 2233) 


Eastwoods Ltd., 
Eastwood House, 158/160 City Road, Milton Hall (Southend) Brick Co. Ltd., 
London, E.C.1. 16 Warrior Square, 
(Tel.: CLErkenwell 2040) Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
(Works in Essex, Kent & Hampshire) (Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 66293) 


*The Great Wakering Brick Co. Ltd., ; : 
11 Weston Chambers, Weston Road, Newington Bricks Ltd., 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
(Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 42222) (Tel.: Newington 3. 


* Producing London Stock Bricks only. 


Newington, Nr. — Kent. 


*Southend-on-Sea Estates Co. Ltd., 
16 Warrior Square, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
(Tel.: Southend-on-Sea 66293) 


Wills & Packham Ltd., 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 
(Tel.: Sittingbourne 43) 


*C. S. Wiggins & Sons, 
Hart Road, 
Thundersley, Essex. 
(Tel.: South Benfleet 2591) 
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When it is essential to 
keep out water specify 


Complying with British Standards and ‘‘Kite’’ 
branded with the B.S.I.’s certification mark 


Asphalting a new Thames Tunnel by a member company of: 


THE NATURAL ASPHALTE MINE OWNERS & MANUFACTURERS COUNCIL 


14 HOWICK PLACE, LONDON S.W.1. TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 1600 


% FREE technical advice and literature available from the Council 


at 14 Howick Place, London S.W.1. Telephong: Victoria 1600 
Registered Trade Mark 
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— New needs, new architecture, new 
buildings—and new ranges of Crittall windows. Crittall aluminium windows, designed to 
match the most forward- and upward-looking architectural concepts and ready to meet 
the toughest, down-to-earth practical service demands. 

Thorough, painstaking researches on an international scale, the application of the most 
far-reaching advances in design and manufacturing techniques and a new factory special- 
ising in the production of aluminium windows and equipped with an anodising plant as 
up-to-the-minute as any in the world. All this, added to Crittall’s already long experience 
inmaking metal windows of all kinds, will help to make the larger, higher buildings of the 
future more efficient to live in and work in, less costly to maintain. 


Old Change House, London, EC4, for the Bernard Sunley Investment Trust Ltd., is fitted with 
Crittall ‘Continental’ Windows with ‘Solomatic’ Venetian Blinds throughout. Architect: Theo 
H, Birks, F.R.1.B.A. Contractors: Bernard Sunley & Sons Ltd. 
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CRITTALL 


Write for leaflet 201s 

THE CRITTALL MFG. CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ESSEX Branches and 
Depots throughout the country 
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JOINERY and 
CABINETWORK 


Born and bred in the Timber Trade, we 
know and love the ‘raw material’ of 
Joinery, and we use it skilfully, 
economically and to the best advantage. 
Our doors and drawers fit sweetly—and 
stay that way. We understand grain, and 
the finest materials, matured and 
perfect, are lying handy in our Yards— 
alongside our Joinery Workshops. We 
know our work to be sound and 
careful—and we find our prices are 
competitive. A nice balance! 

May we serve you—to your 

designs? Or to ours—if desired? 


BEVES CO. (JOINERY) LTD. 


Members of the BEVES GROUP of Companies 
BEVES & COMPANY (JOINERY) LTD * BEVES & COMPANY CLONDON) LTD 
BEVES & COMPANY (STRUCTURES) LTD * BEVES & COMPANY (FLOORS) LTD 
BEVES & COMPANY LTD. Timber Importers 


Head Office :—Kingston Wharf, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. Telephone: Southwick 2285 
London Office :—110, Cannon Street, E.C.4. Telephone: Mincing Lane 9161. 
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A Braithwaite Pressed Steel 
Tank used as a feature by the 
Architects, Alison & Peter Smithson, 
London. It was supplied and erected at 
the Hunstanton Secondary Modern School 
for the Norfolk Education Committee. 


A two compartment covered 
Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tank 
supplied and erected for the 
storage of over 21,000 galls. of 
fuel oil at a Hospital in Sussex. 


BRAITHWAITE 


The Braithwaite Group of Companies with its overseas branches and 
associates supply and erect structural steelwork, bridgework and pressed steel sectional tanks 
and undertake civil engineering contracts; in particular the construction of heavy foundations 
for marine work, bridges and industrial buildings. The free advisory 
services of the group’s specialists are available on request. 


ws BRAITHWAITE & CO. ENGINEERS LIMITED 


London Office: Th 
Dorland House, Regent Street, London SW1 Trai 
Telephone: Whitehall 3993 Telegrams: Bromkirk Phone London Telex: 23320 Led., 
the Bi 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. STRUCTURAL LIMITED - BRAITHWAITE FOUNDATIONS & CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 
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*‘PUDLO’ PROVIDES PROOF...WNo. 4 OF A SERIES 


MONCRIEFFE 

| CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
EAST KILBRIDE 
LANARKSHIRE 


When this fine church was built ‘Pudlo’ Architects : Ross, Doak & Whitelaw, Contractors: A. M. Ak Lougall & Co. Ltd., 
Waterproofer was used in all cement 2 Clifton Street, Glasgow C.3. Davaar Street, Glasgow E.2. 
work below ground level. 

Mix: § lbs. ‘Pudlo’ to 1 cwt. cement. Quietly and efficiently ‘Pudlo’ cement Waterproofing Powder 

plays its part in all manner of building projects throughout the 
world—from underground reservoirs in Gibraltar to mansion blocks in 
Hong Kong, from power stations in Europe to the 

modern church illustrated above. 

For more than fifty years ‘Pudlo’ Brand Waterproofer has 

maintained its reputation in the most searching conditions, 

‘Pudlo’ can be used either to retain or exclude water 


in all types of concrete structures; our technical service 


is at your disposal and free advice may be 


had on any individual waterproofing problem. 


CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


OTHER ‘PUDLO’ PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Waterproof Cement Paints, 
Cement Paint Primer, External Water Repellent, Cement Bonder, 
Plaster Bonder, Frost Protector/Rapid Hardener, Mortar Plasticiser, 
Cement Hardener/Dust Proofer, ‘Feusol’ Fire Cement. 


The word ‘PUDLO?” is the registered KERNER-GREENWOOD &CO.LTD. 


Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co. 


td., by whom all articles bearing KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK Telephone: Kings Lynn 2293 


the Brand are manufactured. 


WT.19 
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The new REDFYRE CENTRAMATIC 
makes oil-fired central heating the natural 
choice for three or four bedroomed houses 


The new Redfyre Centramatic 50 can provide full cen- 
tral heating and ample domestic hot water for a three 
or four bedroom house on as little as 25/— worth of fuel 
a week averaged over the year. It can do this partly 
because it is thermostatically controlled, and partly 
because of its unique electric ignition system which 
completely cuts out wasteful idling and keeps it efficient 
and economicel even when worked at less than full 
capacity. 

The Centramatic 50 is designed to fit perfectly into 
a modern kitchen. It has the right dimensions (36” 
high x 21” deep) and an attractive variety of 3-tone 


Full technical specifications of the 


colour schemes. It is fully insulated, and does not rely 
on chimney draught for efficient combustion (although 
it needs a chimney flue in which to exhaust). 

The Centramatic 50 is a packaged unit. It needs no 
special installation techniques. And, of course, being 
totally enclosed, permanently installed and fed with oil 
from outside the house, it is always perfectly safe. 

The Redfyre Centramatic 50 produces up to 50,000 
B.T.U’s per hour and costs £128 retail. There is also 
a larger version, the Redfyre Centramatic 80, which 
has an hourly output of 80,000 B.T.U’s and costs 
£149 retail. 


Redfyre Centramatic oil-fired boilers are available. Please write to 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD., REDFYRE PRODUCTS, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED 
Grosvenor Works, Davies Street, London, W.1 Telephone: MAYfair 6617 
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LUXOL 


POLYURETHANE LACQUER 
FOR EXTERIOR CLADDING 


Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer supersedes conventional 
varnish coatings for all exterior cladding because of its out- 
standing durability under extreme weather conditions. The 
exceptional ability of this new coating to maintain its hand- 
some finish over markedly longer periods, its deep build, 
plus its ease of application and speedy drying, combine to 


make it one of the most advanced materials offered to the 


architect and the builder for some considerable time. 


Something new a 


head and 


LuUXOL 


POLYURETHANE LACQUER 
FOR FLOORS 


Here isa brilliant new protective floor finish — for all types 
of floors — that keeps its shine for long periods without 
polishing in spite of the heaviest wear. 

So tough and hard-wearing is Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer 
that it protects the actual floor covering from all wear and 
dirt and yet its own non-slip surface remains unspoiled. 
Floor upkeep is minimised, a damp mop quickly removes 
dirt and leaves floors clean and new-looking. 

Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer is eminently suited to the 
needs of all public buildingsespecially where trafficis heavy 


and maintenance expensive. 


COLOUR ADVISORY SERVICE 


Thi ial di ish Pai imited is at disposal 
BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED tnoustriat Finishes Division is special department of British Paints Limited is at the disp 
PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, z 
NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, 303-306 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
31, WAPPING, LIVERPOOL 


of architects and builders throughout the country. At their request 
Colour Advisory will plan colour schemes for entire office blocks, 


factories, etc. — freely and without obligation. 


BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. NORWICH. 
PLYMOUTH. SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, SWANSEA AND ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
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SUNDEALA 
sUSPENDED 


CHILINGS 


Visible or concealed Sundeala Systems afford excellent 
thermal and sound insulation. They are available with 
insulation board treated to give Class I resistance to 
Spread of Flame OR ANY KNOWN RIGID SHEET MATERIAL. 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD. 


Head Office: Columbia House, Aldwych, London WC2_ Telephone CHAncery 8159 
Newcastle: Northumbria House, Portland Terrace 2 Telephone: Newcastle 8] -4323 (2 lines) 

Scotland: S$. H. Nunn, Eglinton House, Eglinton Estate, Kilwinning, Ayrshire Telephone: Kilwinning 284 

j Sundeala also manufacture 

HARDBOARD - MEDIUM HARDBOARD - PEG BOARD - REEDED HARDBOARD - TEMPERED HARDBOARD 


Installation at Brent Synagogue, N. London. 
The Barrel Vault ceiling is lined with Sundeala 
Acoustic Tiles, 2 ft. x 1 ft., secured by means of 
a concealed Sundeala Fixing System. 
ARCHITECTS: H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman F/FRIBA 


CONTRACTORS: Messrs. Moss & Sons Ltd. 
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(The MAPLE-MARTYN service is also available through the 
contract department of ROBSONS, Northumberland Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyneand RAY & MILES, London Road, Liverpool. 
Representatives are also in attendance at MARK ROWE LTD., 
High Street, Exeter, and at MAPLE & CO. LTD., St. Peter’s Road, 
Bournemouth, Queen’s Road, Bristol, and Corporation Street, 
Birmingham.) 


your 
deserve 


craftsmanship 


MAPLES, the largest furnishing house in the world, offer to 
Architects the comprehensive MAPLE-MARTYN Service 
which embraces every aspect of constructional, decorative 
and furnishing contract work. 

The illustrations indicate only two of the many out- 
standing projects throughout the world carried out by this 
renowned organisation. 

In architectural metalwork and in carving, whether of 
wood, stone or fibrous plaster, MAPLE-MARTYN craftsmen are 
supreme. For all these, as well as for furniture and decora- 
tion, only the finest work can match your design. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT : 


MAPLE & CO. LTD. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


in association with its subsidiary 
H. H. Martyn & Co. Ltd., Cheltenham 
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VENTILATION 


@ SPRINKLERS 
@ SANITATION 
were entrusted to 


HEATING 
MATTHEW HALL & CO. LTD. 


SQUAR 


Johannesburg 
lisbury (Central 
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MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET 
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Contractors: 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, Ltd. 


Gollins, Melvin, Ward & Partners. 
Edward A. Pearce & Partners. 7 


4 Electrical Services: 


Hammerson Group of 
Architects: 
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brush-on waterproofing 
that contains rubber... 


ELASTIC, ADHESIVE, 
IT MAKES AN 
IDEAL JOINTING 


TO PREVENT 
OR CURE 
DAMP WALLS 


SYNTHAPRUFE is an all-purpose water- 


proofing compound applied cold by brush- 


Synthaprufe 
makes a highly 
efficient vertical 
damp course 
both inside and 
out, and is an 
excellent 
treatment when 
damp is already 
present. 


ing. Its rubber content makes it strongly 


adhesive, and it sets quickly to form a 


strong, elastic, moisture-proof film. 
Almost any surface, whether it be wood, 


brick, metal, concrete or plastic, will take 


Synthaprufe. It is an excellent key for plaster 


on difficult surfaces such as painted and 


TO WATERPROOF glazed bricks. The use of Synthaprufe 


CONCRETE 
SUB-FLOORS 


obviates the noise and expense of hacking. 


When used as a sandwich in concrete 


sub-floors Synthaprufe acts as a horizontal 


Synthaprufe damp course, effectively preventing mois- 
is the ideal 
sandwich layer in 
concrete sub-floors. 
It is also the 
ideal fixative for 
linoleum and 
wood-blocks. 


ture penetration. 
Synthaprufe, a by-product of British 


coal, is obtainable in drums and cans. 


y * “*Synthaprufe” 
Trade Mark 

MANUFACTURED BY THE National Coal Board 


BY-PRODUCTS, NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK BUILDINGS, DOCKS, CARDIFF 
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for afar better job... 

ake 
aasratete to-day’s Architects and Master Builders rely on MURILITE"'—a high-grade 

ster pre-mixed lightweight Gypsum Plaster which is one-third the weight of traditional 
sanded plasters. 

and “MURILITE” is pre-mixed with Perlite—a lightweight aggregate material honey- 
combed with air cells, which is one-tenth the weight of sand. 

rufe Being pre-mixed at our Works, the strictest conformation to specification is ensured, 


and all that ““MURILITE” requires on site is the addition of water to make it ready 
cing. for use. 
Extremely easy to work, because of its lightness, “MURILITE" makes a major 


crete reduction in all-round “dead-load’—a most important point, architecturally, in the 
planning of multi-storey buildings. 

yntal Gypsum-based, “MURILITE” is frée from shrinkage cracks and has high properties 

: of fire-resistance. Mixed with an aggregate of consistently high quality—unlike sand 

nols- —‘‘MURILITE"” possesses improved properties of thermal insulation—properties 


which reduce heat loss through walls and ceilings, minimize condensation and 
reduce the risk of pattern staining. 

- The Bonding Coat grade of “MURILITE” incorporates ‘Vermiculite” as an aggregate, 
‘itish and this grade adheres excellently to concrete. 

All “MURILITE” Plasters are free from Lime and can be decorated safely as soon 
as they are dry. 

We should like to tell you more about ““MURILITE”—or offer expert advice on any 
of your plastering problems. 


CAFFERATA CO. LTD. 


NEWARK -: NOTTS: TEL: NEWARK 2060 : GRAMS: CAFFERATA NEWARK 
FF 
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Stelvetite - plastic 
bonded to steel-hags 

putanew face on 

Luxfer Partitioning 


New London Central Buying Offices 


SOMETHING NEW IN STEEL Until recently steel always 
of Lewis’: Ltd.,40 Duke Street, W 1. 


needed periodic repainting. But not any more. Stelvetite even 
arrives with a finished surface in the colour you choose. A surface 
finish which lasts for ever. Stelvetite’s permanent P.V.C. surface 
resists scratches, acids, detergents and time. Thus, depending on 
the size of the job, Stelvetite can save a small fortune or a large one 
when a surfacing problem arises because, with all its beauty... 
Stelvetite can be worked and welded as steel! It is used to 
fabricate, among other things, lifts and doors, partitioning, 
panelling, furniture, kitchen equipment, walls and cladding... 
7 — allofthemcolourful and permanent. There’s a wide range of plain 


Pa or embossed finishes, a wide range of colours and a vast range of 
=) | asti Cc uses. Investigate Stelvetite. 
bo nded All enquiries about Luxfer Partitioning should be made to Luxfer 
Ate Limited, Waxlow Road, London, N.W.10. 


St 

eel — 
j7 STELVETITE— made by John Summers & Sons Ltd. 
who produce over 52,000 miles of sheet steel every yea. 


Write to us at Shotton, Chester, for full information. 
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Wate r Perfect joints at the turn of a spanner 
— just how wonderful most people There are over 22,000 types and sizes of KONTITE 
only realise when they turn on compression fittings, each designed to make plumbing 

always a tap and nothing happens! Thanl easier, quien, better and more opmnenie, 

fe even p Produced in gunmetal to resist dezincification, 

surface to modern plumbing we can take they are made to fit all pipe sizes, 

aie it for granted. But of course, as up to 6” bore. 

ing on every ‘plumber knows, there are 

‘ge one some things om can safely be taken Deliveries? Unbeatable 

ity... for granted — like the complete — most items by return. 

sed to dependability of Kontite fittings. Catalogue? With pleasure. 

ijoning, 


ng... 

of plain 

nge of KON Tr E FITTINGS FOR COPPER TUBE 
: KAY & COMPANY (ENGINEERS) LTD - BOLTON - LANCS - TELEPHONE: BOLTON 3041 

Luxfer : LONDON OFFICE: 36 VICTORIA STREET - SWI - TEL: ABBEY 2144 

A member of the ALENCO group of companies 
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lateral adjustment using special slotted plates 
(see small illustration) allows pre-wiring of ceiling 


New Modular 
troffers streamline 
false ceiling lighting 
installation 


Ease of installation, 
complete flexibility and big 
savings in installation 
costs ... these are the 
features which make the + vertical adjustment of slim 1” trim ensures 
redesigned Atlas ‘Modulite’ 

recessed troffer fittings a 

must for modular ceilings today. 
Features of the redesigned 
modulite range include: 

hidden spring clips 

providing positive lock on 
diffusers and simplifying 
removal; 2, 4, 6 or 8ft lengths 

on a 2ft module; open-ended 
versions for continuous 
mounting; alternative 
suspension for true or false 
ceilings; choice of three 
diffusers—translucent 
‘Perspex’, interlocking 

vynil sections and shallow 
plastic louvre. 


Atlas Lighting Ltd 
Thorn House 

Upper St. Martin’s Lane 
London WC2 


control gear trays attached after installation allowing 
single-handed fitting—hinged for easy maintenance 


*K fits all types of ceiling and suspends from 


either true or false ceiling pty 
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Lowest running costs. The big news in central 
heating these days is the amazing cheapness 
of the solid fuel systems. For example, the 
average weekly running cost for a two- or 
three-radiator system can be as little as 9/9d! 
Just compare that with oil, gas and electricity 
—see chart on right. 


Lower installation costs. Compared with oil, 
solid fuel systems are much cheaper to buy 
and install. The new solid fuel boilers are 
really streamlined and require very little 
attention. They are thermostatically con- 
tolled and finished in gleaming vitreous 
enamel in a range of modern colours. This is 
going to mean a lot to every househunter! 


Wonderful credit terms under the N.C.B. 
scheme. No down payment — low interest —five 
years to pay —tax relief. 


Lowest maintenance costs. Solid fuel systems 
cost practically nothing to maintain. But with 
other fuels, skilled maintenance is necessary 
and this can cost from £5 to £15 per year— 
another 2/- to 6/- a week on the running cost. 


Compare the costs. These are typical weekly 
costs, averaged over the year, for centrally 
teating a three-bedroomed house or bunga- 
ow—and hot water summer and winter. Look 
tow much cheaper solid fuel is. 
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It pays you and your clients 
to put in solid fuel central heating 


6 or 7 radiators and hot water » 
2 or 3 radiators and hot water w 


COKE 
in independent 9/- per cwt | 9/9d 15/- 
SMALL 
ANTHRACITE 42/-percwt) — 14/1d 
food boiler 
1/4d therm | 
GAS | 16/1d 23/60 
standing charge | 


1d unit | | 
ELECTRICITY (No standing 18 /2d 29 /10d) 


charge included) 


OIL 1/534 gallon 12/10d 22/8d 


* plus 2/- to 6/- a week maintenance cost. 


Write for FREE booklet on Central Heating 
and list of other technical publications to the 
Coal Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, SW1. Also available ‘Central 
Heating for Houses’, a complete 120-page 
illustrated survey of all the various systems 
available, from the open-fire-and-back- 
boiler to the small pipe system. Copies 
2/6d each. 


The cheapest 
central heating 
there is — 


SOLID FUEL 


ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 
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AT A NEW 
FACTORY 
FOR 

J. S. FRY 

& SONS LTD 
SOMERDALE 


STRENGTH 
SECURITY 


STEELWORK BY — 


Branches: EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON and MANCHESTER 


THE photograph shows one of several ‘Universal’ 
columns, each carrying an estimated load of 1000 tons. 
The steelwork of this factory, comprising 2,100 tons, was 
erected by us in 4; months. 

General contractors: John Knox (Bristol) Ltd. 


CHEAPER 
AND 
READILY 
AVAILABLE 
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Lytag is a lightweight aggregate produced from 
pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering 
process. Spherical in shape, it has a slightly rough- 
ened surface so providing an excellent key for the 
adhesion of cement. 


LY TAG is used for... 


Structural Grades of 


Concrete 
It has been the subject of :close scientific scrutiny 


Precast Concrete Blocks 


A number of technical papers on the different uses. of 
Lytag are available and will be forwarded upon 
request. 


In situ Roof and Floor 
Screeding 
LYTAG LIMITED 


Manor Way, Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire 
Telephone: Elstree 2854 


A [vais | COMPANY 


Refractory Concrete 


Lytag provides Resistance to weather, 
Low U value, Resistance to fire and 
High Compressive strength. 
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by allowing a screeded roof deck to breathe and move 


The Rubervent system provides the sure method of avoiding 
unsightly roof blisters. Its effectiveness lies in the 

layer of granules on the underside of the weatherproofing in 
contact with the concrete screed. By creating 

continuous air passages between the fixing points the granules 
avoid build up of vapour pressure under the 

weatherproofing membranes and by providing isolation from 
the sub-structure prevent surface hair cracks from 

splitting the roofing. 


ESCAPE DUCT ISOLATED MULTI-LAYER WEATHERPROOFING 
AT FLASHING 


Fixing and workmanship 
Rubervent is available only when sup- 


CY 


of The Ruberoid Company. A range of SS VC (GK. GC Gg Me A 


WATER VAPOUR RISING FROM SUBSTRUCTURE T 
DISPERSES BETWEEN GRANULES 


ESCAPE DUCT AT EAVES 


ISOLATED AND VENTILATED BUILT-UP ROOF 


For full details and model, write or telephone : 
THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 697 COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 9501 (5 LINES) 
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Hollow-tile floors 
and roofs by 


—as 
NOMINATED 
Sub-Contractors 


otograph by 
Crawley and 


district Observer”. CRA WLEY NEW T WN 


In Crawley New Town, over 51,000 square yards (or nearly 11 acres) of Kleine 
Hollow-tile Floors and Roofs were incorporated in constructing shops, offices, 
and flats seen in this photograph, and in three Neighbourhood Centres outside 
the Town. 


IN CONCRETE 
SINCE 


Architect: H. S. Howgrave Graham, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L., 
Chief Architect, Crawley Development Corporation. 


THE KLEINE CO. LTD., 9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, Bristol, Southampton and Glasgow 
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You can’t go 


any where— 
without coming across gates 
and fences by BJB 


» 


Anything in wrought ironwork is a job for BJB. 


Have a word with them — while the iron’s hot! 


BAYLISS, JONES AND BAYLISS LIMITED 


Makers of fencing and gates for over a century 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON - TELEPHONE - WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 
LONDON OFFICE: 139 CANNON STREET, LONDON E.C.4- TELEPHONE - MANSION HOUSE 8524 
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Pyrotenax 


is the name to specify for 


safe and efficient floor warming : 


There are so many advantages — 


For one thing, you are in good and experienced company when you specify 
“Pyrotenax”’ floor warming cable. 2,000 installations have already been made, 
comprising 1,500 miles of cable and a heat output of 50,000 KW. 


The practical advantages of this cable are enormous. The fundamental design 
ensures rapid and efficient heat transfer from the current conductor to the big 
area outer copper sheath (itself sheathed in PVC if required) and so to the 
concrete. The copper sheath is seamless, solidly earthed and provides safety 
against any accidental contact with the live conductor in the event of 


subsequent excavation of the concrete for grouting, plugging, etc. 


Installation is simplicity itself and demands no departure from normal 
concreting practice ; there are no channels, no covers and no cavities to occupy 


valuable floor space and costs are therefore kept remarkably low. 


‘“‘Pyrotenax” floor warming cable is sold direct to electrical installation con- 


tractors to whom advisory details from our broad experience are available free. 


PERFECTED BY EXPERIENCE 


Pyrotenax 


m.i. COPPER COVERED CABLE 


The use of the trade name ‘‘Pyrotenax’’ is exclusive to the products of this company and its associates 


PYROTENAX LIMITED HEBBURN-ON-TYNE -_ Tel: Hebburn 83-2244/8 


LONDON: ViCtoria 3745 BIRMINGHAM: Midland 1265 MANCHESTER: Deansgate 3346/7 LEEDS: Leeds 27826 GLASGOW: City 3641/2 CARDIFF: Cardiff 23689 
GD130 
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ROOFING FOR POSTERITY 
AT NO EXTRA COST WITH BRODERICK 
INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 


WEST BYFLEET, 
SURREY. 

Church of Our Lady 
Help of Christians. 


Architect: 


D. PLASKETT MARSHALL, 
F.R.1.B.A., P.lnst.R.A. 


BRODERICK 
INSULATED COPPER 
ROOFING 

at 17 deg. pitch on scissor 
trussed rafter roof framing 


NEW CHURCHES are being built all over Britain today and for many of 
these (as well as for schools, hospitals, shops, flats and houses) the Architects 
have specified BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING. The reasons 


are simple. The beauty and permanence of copper need no emphasis, whilst 


our unique system of prefabrication* provides ‘‘everything above the wall 


plate” at a surprisingly modest cost. 


* Roofing panels 2 ft. wide, up to 2 ins. 
thick and up to 14 ft. long, are faced at our 
factory with copper by our patent system, 
with projecting flanges at sides and ends for 
site jointing, and supported on prefabricated 
trussed rafters designed, supplied and erected 
by us at 2 ft. centres. We execute all necessary 
flashings and ridge, eaves and verge finishes. 
Our design, workmanship and materials are 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING 


_ 


Details of scissor trussed rafters over nave and sanctuary. 
All timbers were tanalised before assembly. 


We design, supply and erect complete and will be pleased 
to submit a scheme and estimate for any suitable job 
in any part of the country. 


SPECIFY WITH CONFIDENCE BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD. 


HERMITAGE ROAD, WOKING, SURREY. 


Telephone: Brookwood 2266 
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The Journal 
of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 


66 Portland Place London W! Telephone Langham 5533 


May 1960 
Third Series Volume 67 No. 7 
Price 3s 6d 


Changes in the Journal 


Perhaps the most important proposal made by the Committee appointed to review the JOURNAL, and 
endorsed by the Council, was that there should be a leading article each month. 

From time to time statements on RIBA policy have appeared in the body of the JOURNAL; the most recent 
of them the ‘First Comments on the Report of the Royal Commission on Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration’. 
From now on statements of this sort will appear as unsigned leading articles, and it is hoped that by focusing 
attention in this way, it will communicate a stronger sense of leadership stemming from Portland Place. 

There was considerable discussion as to whether such articles need remain unsigned, following precedent. 
Establishment views, it was argued, would tend to be equivocal, bearing in mind that the RIBA would be 
obliged to stand by anything printed in the leading article of its official organ. There is certainly the risk of 
ihat, although I hope that vigorous and clear-cut views will not be excluded. 

At the present time when almost every facet of the profession is undergoing examination and reappraisal, 
we architects are beginning to deploy to meet the new situations so brilliantly outlined in three papers given 
recently at the RIBA. I refer to those by Mr. William Allen, Dr. Doxiadis and Mr. Peter Trench. There is 
enough surely in these papers alone to provide editorial comment for several months. 

I am glad that it has been found possible to pay for the JOURNAL to be sent out flat instead of rolled. We 
have all wanted this. The paper on which it is printed has lost its sere look and is of better quality, and the 
new size conforms to other RIBA publications so that pages torn from the JOURNAL may be filed with other 
A4 size documents. 

The new cover has been designed by the RIBA typographer, Mr. Herbert Spencer. Again there was difference 
of opinion as to whether for the journal of a learned profession it was sufficiently in character. It does, however, 
express the new spirit at Portland Place, and allows for variations each month. 

I therefore hope that the changes in format will meet with the approval of the majority of members both 
at home and overseas and that the JOURNAL will play its dual role of helping to unite the profession on 
fundamentals, while providing individual members with an opportunity to express their views freely. 


BASIL SPENCE 
President 
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RIBA Topics 


Honour for the President RIBA and Mr. Spragg 


Mr. Basil Spence, OBE, TD, RA, ARSA, and Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, CBE [Hon. A], have been elected Honorary Members 
of the Institute of Northern Rhodesian Architects. 


Visit of Professor Nervi 


‘During his visit to this country to receive the Royal Gold 
Medal on 5 April, Professor Nervi was also entertained by 
the Italian Institute, the Anglo-Italian Society and the 
Cement and Concrete Association who have done so much 
to make his work known over here, and who arranged the 
fine exhibition in the Henry Florence Hall which formed the 
background to the RIBA reception held in his honour on 
7 April. The following evening Professor Nervi attended the 
AA Annual Reception, and on 11 April went up to Liverpool 
where he was the guest of the Liverpool University School 
of Architecture and the Liverpool Architectural Society — his 
only engagement outside London. 


RIBA Orientation Course: Hospitals 


Inserted in this issue of the JOURNAL is a programme and 
application form for the Hospitals course which is to be held 
from Monday 11 July to Friday 15 July. The course will be 
followed by optional visits to Copenhagen or Rotterdam on 
the Saturday and to the Oxford Region, where it will be 
possible to see the new Princess Margaret Hospital at Swindon 
which is illustrated on the cover (X-ray Department and 
temporary ward block). 

This hospital when completed will be a 600-bed general 
hospital. It was designed by Messrs. Powell and Moya [FF] 
in consultation with Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies [F] for the 
Oxford Regional Hospital Board, whose architect is Mr. 
W. J. Jobson [F}. 


RIBA Kalendar 1960-1 


As members will have read in the April issue of the JOURNAL, 
we are asking all those who will require a copy of the 1960-1 
Kalendar, which will be published in October, to return the 
postcard which is enclosed with this issue. 

As some members may prefer a copy with a stiff cover 
provision has been made for this at an additional charge of 5s. 
which must be sent with the postcard. 

The postcard should be returned as soon as possible, but in 
any case not later than 31 May (overseas members by 30 June). 


The Attitude of Building Societies to Modern Architecture 


There has been considerable difference of opinion since the 
war on what this attitude has been. How many ‘modern’ 
houses have been regarded by the building societies as poor 
risks? How many of such houses have in fact proved un- 
saleable? Some statistics would be necessary before a true 
picture could be formed. 

A statement from the Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Building Societies Association appears in 
this issue, and includes the suggestion that the architect should 
approach a building society at a very early stage in any new 
project. 

This procedure would probably result in a number of 
successful negotiations where a certain amount of give-and- 
take was sufficient for a workable compromise, but until 
enough are reported it cannot yet be known in how many 
cases the gap is too wide to be closed by this method. 

In the meantime, we wish to draw the attention of members 
practising in this field to the statement, and would be glad to 
hear from them what their experiences are when the procedure 
suggested by Mr. Osborn is tried. 


Council Business 


The Council met on 5 April with the President, Mr. Basi} 
Spence, in the chair. 


Quarterly Survey of New Commissions for Private Architects, 
In his progress report the Secretary said that the value of new 
work commissioned of private architects in the fourth 
quarter of 1959 increased substantially, being one-fifth greater 
than in the previous quarter, and over 40 per cent greater 
than the value of work commissioned in the corresponding 
quarter of 1958. This increase was pretty evenly spread over 
large and small practices. 

Copies of the results of this survey, showing the trends of 
new commissions in practices in six regions of England and 
in Scotland and Wales (combined) have been sent to ripa 
representatives in the Ministry of Works Regional Joint 
Committees. It is hoped that the information wil! be usefy! 
as background to the discussion of regional trends in the 
building industry. 

More than 400 firms of private architects are now contri- 
buting regularly to the inquiry. In order to keep the sample 
up to date and representative of private practice as a whole, 
it is proposed to ask architects who are newly established in 
private practice since the inquiry was first started in 1958 to 
join in. The opportunity will be taken to ask a few questions 
relating to the problems of the architect starting in practice 
on his own, 


The Council’s Nominee for the Presidency. The Council agreed 
with acclamation the nomination of Professor Sir William 
Holford [F] for the Presidency. 


Competition by Tender. After discussion it was agreed that 
the practice known as ‘competition by tender’ should be 
further considered by a special committee of representatives 
from the Competitions Committee, the Practice Committee 
and the Design and Planning Committee as a matter of 
urgency. 


Town Planning Joint Examination Board. On the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Architectural Education, the 
Council agreed with the suggestion that the Town Planning 
Joint Examination Board should now be dissolved. This 
Board was established in 1930 and consists of represent- 
atives of the RIBA (two), the Rics the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Municipal Engineers and the 
Town Planning Institute. The original purpose of the Board 
was to secure a uniform standard of qualification for all those 
practising any branch of planning. The number of candidates 
now coming forward for examination from bodies other than 
the TeI has steadily declined and is now negligible. The 
Board has consequently suggested that it should now be 
dissolved and that the Town Planning Institute should in 
future conduct its own examinations. 


ARCUK 

Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler [Vice-President] has been elected 
Chairman of the Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom in succession to Mr. Howard V. Lobb, 


CBE [F]. 


Architecture Today Exhibition 
The r1BA and the Arts Council are arranging a selective 
exhibition showing the work of British registered architects 
at The Arts Council Gallery in 1961. The Selection Committee 
will consist of: The Hon. Lionel Brett [F], Sir Hugh Casson, 
RDI [F], Mr. John Killick [A], Mr. John Piper [Hon. A] and 
Mr. J. M. Richards, CBE [A]. 

Full particulars and conditions of entry are given 00 
page 246. 


Facing page: The R1BA clubroom and bar, open to members and 
students between the hours of noon and 2.30, and 5.30-7.30 p.m. 
Conversion and decoration: Alison Smithson [A] and 

W. G. Howell, pFc [A]. 
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New College of Architecture and Building in London 


The London County Council has before it a report submitted 
by its Education Committee on the proposed new college 
of architecture and building. The report now being con- 
sidered is based on the following statement by the Further 
Education Sub-Committee of the Education Committee: 

Proposals for the establishment of a college of architecture 
and building as part of a scheme for the reorganisation of 
Regent Street Polytechnic have been under discussion with 
the Ministry of Education and the governors of the poly- 
technic. As a result we have approved in principle proposals 
‘for the transformation of the polytechnic into a federal 
institution, composed of three colleges, namely a college of 
architecture and advanced building technologies, a college of 
engineering and science and a college of commerce, with 
which will probably be included a school of management 
studies. Each college would provide instruction at an advanced 
level. The professional associations concerned have been 
informed of the proposals. 

Each of the three constituent colleges would have the fullest 
possible measure of independence and would, it is hoped, 
attract principals and staffs of high quality. In the interim 
period before the proposed reorganisation is complete it is 
contemplated that there will be a school of general studies 
for work not properly forming a related part of the three 
colleges, this school being administered by a committee of 
the central governing body. 

It is hoped that it will be possible for each of the con- 
stituent colleges to occupy a separate site including the sites 
now occupied by the polytechnic in Regent Street and Little 
Titchfield Street, and for the college of architecture and 
advanced building technologies, subject to consideration by 
the Welfare Committee and to negotiations which are still 
proceeding, to be built on part of the site in Marylebone 
Road now occupied by Luxborough Lodge. We will report 
later, following the conclusion of the negotiations, on this 
matter. 

We have also approved in principle the constitution of the 
central governing body of the federal institution and its order 
of reference and the establishment of college councils which 
would be the governing bodies of the constituent colleges. 
It is also proposed that each college shall establish such 
advisory committees as may be necessary and its own board 
of studies to be concerned with academic matters within the 
college. There would be a central academic council, under the 
chairmanship of the director of education, to deal with 
academic matters affecting the polytechnic as a whole. There 
will be a students’ union forming part of the Institute. 

The governors of the polytechnic have accepted in principle 
the draft proposals referred to above, and we have authorised 
the preparation of detailed plans and estimates for giving 
effect to the proposals. 

It will be appreciated, however, that so important a new 
development in technical education in London will need very 
full discussion and the outline proposals will need to be 
considered at length and in greater detail in consultation with 
all concerned. These discussions will proceed as rapidly as 
possible and we will report further thereon in due course. 


Planning and Controlling City Growth 


Senhor Luis de Guimaraes Lobato, the Portuguese planner, 
is to give a paper at the RIBA under the above title on Tuesday 
17 May. 

Senhor Lobato is the Director of the Technical Division of 
the Gulbenkian Foundation and in 1954 he headed, as 
consultant to the Municipality of Lisbon, a study group to 
revise and complete the planning of the city. He was responsible 
until 1958 for the elaboration of the Master Plan for Lisbon 
and for the design of other urban schemes of housing, roads, 
traffic improvements and of new neighbourhoods. 

Born in 1915, Senhor Lobato graduated in 1938 in civil 
engineering at the Instituto Superior Técnico in Lisbon. 


In 1938 he joined the technical staff of the Lisbon Munici- 
pality and became head of the Municipal Works Department 
in 1945. During this period he was responsible for the tech. 
nical design and construction of many important urban 
schemes of roads, main sewers, markets, schools and housing. 
He was also responsible for the technical design of Lisbon 
Airport’s building and hangars. 

Senhor Lobato was one of the researchers who started the 
Civil Engineering Research Centre that developed into the 
National Laboratory of Civil Engineering of Lisbon. 

In 1946 he joined the Hidro-Eléctrica do Zézere ihat carried 
on the project of the Castelo de Bode hydro-electric scheme. 

Senhor Lobato joined the Metropolitano de Lisboa in 194g 
and first as deputy director and subsequently as director 
general was responsible for carrying on with the design and 
construction of the first seven kilometres of the underground 
scheme of Lisbon. 

He was the author of the final report of the commission 
appointed by the Government to study the crossing of the 
Tagus in Lisbon by a suspension bridge. 

Senhor Lobato was deputy mayor of Lisbon in 1958 and 
1959. It is understood that he speaks excellent English. 


The Development of the Architectural Profession in Britain 


Anticipating the review which will appear in due course, 
mention must be made of Mr. Barrington Kaye’s book just 
published on The Development of the Architectural Profession 
in Britain. 

Described as a sociological study by the author, who is 
Senior Lecturer in Education in University College of Ghana, 
this book appears at a time when many members must be 
asking themselves in what direction the future of the profession 
will lie. 

It is debatable whether progress is ever towards the future 
rather than away from the past, and in this book we are given 
the kind of survey that is required while we pause to think. 

Mr. Kaye describes his book as a sociological analysis of 
the development of professionalism among British architects, 
setting out to show what the functions of the architectural 
profession have been, and how it has gone about fulfilling 
them. It seeks to answer two questions: why did profession- 
alism develop among architects when it did, and why has it 
taken the form it has taken? 

The book closes with the following footnote: 

‘It is as “something rather like a trade union”, and possibly 
as a centre for research that [Sir John] Summerson sees the 
future of the R1BA.” And this was written in 1942! 


Proposed Tour of South America 


It is proposed to arrange a tour to places of architectural 
interest in South America, either this year or next, which it 
is hoped will be only the first of a series of architectural 
tours to be run under RIBA auspices. 

The itinerary tentatively suggested is one including Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Brasilia, Caracas and Maracaibo, with 
a possible extension northwards to Mexico City, Miami and 
New York. 

The cost of such a trip has not yet been estimated, but 
members who think they might wish to go are invited to 
write in now, and suggestions for other places of architectural 
interest in South America which might be included in the 
tour would be appreciated. 

Those interested should write to the Secretary, UK Com- 
mittee of the IUA, RIBA, 66 Portland Place, W1. 


Library Group 


To mark the centenary of Sir Charles Barry, who died on 
12 May 1860, Mr. Mark Girouard will introduce an evening 
devoted to Barry’s work at the meeting of the Library Group 
on 12 May. 
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Left to Right: Mr. Ove Arup, The Hon. Lionel Brett [F], and Professor A. L. L. Baker, all of whom gave eulogies of Professor Nervi, 
and Sir Arthur Stephenson, CMG [F], Royal Gold Medallist, 1954. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for 1960 
to Professor Pier Luigi Nervi 


At the RIBA on 5 April, The President, Mr. Basil Spence, OBE, TD, RA, ARSA, in the Chair 


The President: I think that I am right in describing this day 
as one of the most important in the year. We are assembled 
to do honour to a very great architect, engineer and con- 
tractor ali rolled into one. I say that we do him honour, but 
he does us honour by coming here this evening to accept the 
award of the Royal Gold Medal which on the recommenda- 
tion of this Institute is presented by Her Majesty the Queen. 
It gives me great pleasure this evening to present it to 
Professor Nervi. 

It is also my pleasant duty to introduce to you the four 
speakers who will tell us something about Professor Nervi 
and his work. The first is an old friend of the architectural 
profession, Mr. Ove Arup, who is the senior partner in 
Messrs. Ove Arup and Partners, civil engineers. 


Mr. Ove Arup, CBE, MICE, MISTRUCTE: It is a great pleasure 
as well as an honour to have this opportunity to pay homage 
to the great Nervi, and to praise the RIBA and its lively 
president for the very courageous, generous and just decision 
\o give the highest honour the architectural profession can 
bestow to one who is, after all, widely known as an engineer. 

It would be tempting on this side of the house to see this 
gesture as reflecting glory not only on Professor Nervi as a 
person, but on the engineering profession as a whole, to view 
tas a recognition by the architectural profession not only 
of the services rendered to architecture by engineers, but of 
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engineering, or engineering design, as a creative activity in 
its own right and able to stand on its own feet — in fact a 
recognition that architects aren’t really necessary at all! 

Obviously, it would not only be tactless, but entirely wrong 
to take this line. There may be some truth in it, and to that 
extent it shows a generosity which is not always reciprocated 
by engineers, but to stress this point on this occasion would 
show a sectarian attitude, which would be entirely foreign to 
the spirit in which this award is made. 

Because in Nervi we are honouring, not an ordinary 
engineer, architect or builder, but a man who has refused to 
submit to the schism which has befallen the art of building. 
He is still the archetypal builder, for whom the ends and the 
means fuse into one harmonious creation. 

For him the purely constructional problems come first, and 
they have a fundamental bearing on the design. The character 
of, for instance, the large span roofs, for which he is justly 
famous, result from this fact. By studying the design, one can 
almost sense the process of reasoning and intuition which 
has led to it. 

The starting-point is the need for economy. Naturally, a 
great and beautiful structure is the end in view, but unless 
the design is competitive the chances are that some other 
design and some other designer will be used. Designing in 
reinforced concrete it is essential for economy to lead the 
forces down to the ground by direct thrust, thus indicating 
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an arch, a vault or a dome as the dominant feature. It is also 
essential to find an economical solution to the formwork. The 
key to this solution is repetition. This again means that a 
simple geometric shape for the roof is preferable, because it 
can be subdivided into identical elements. Nervi, when he 
means business, does not indulge in fancy types of shell which 
are the despair of the builder and a headache to the engineer — 
he wants to help the builder, not to make building difficult. 
The ribbed solutions derive directly from the shuttering 
techniques he has so carefully and cleverly developed: his 
Ferro-cemento units spanning between the ribs, and forming 
at the same time the channels, in which the ribs are cast. The 
ribbed structure also makes for lightness and stiffness, both 
very important. 

Finally, of course, he considers the pattern created by the 
ribs; he manipulates it until it satisfies his sense of beauty, 
without putting too great a strain on the economy, but he 
does not start off with a preconceived aesthetic idea, divorced 
from construction or structure. 

The result is that his structures have a directness and 
inevitability about them, which surely is a mark of greatness. 
The architecture grows out of the process of building. And 
according to Nervi, this is the only way to create good archi- 
tecture. When he visited London four and a half years ago, he 
said in his lecture that ‘the outward appearance of a good 
building cannot, and must not, be anything but the visual 
expression of an efficient structural or constructional reality’. 

As a guiding principle this is excellent, and it applies with 
great force to the typical Nervi structures, which have a 
clearly defined function, but present considerable structural 
and constructional difficulties. But I think even Professor 
Nervi will admit that there are cases where his maxim cannot 
be the only, or even the main criterion of architectural merit. 
Take Corbusier’s Chapel at Ronchamp, for instance, or some 
of the buildings of Mies van der Rohe or Niemeyer: it would 
be very difficult to fit them in under Nervi’s formula, and yet 
many consider them to be great architecture. 

There must be many buildings of predominantly emotional 
content, or where the function is very complex, and where 
therefore other considerations play a greater role. And Nervi’s 
own obvious interest in form is not always just the visual 
expression of structural and constructional reality. There is 
more to it than that. Form and spatial relationships have a 
very real architectural importance in their own right which 
may in some cases far exceed the importance of structural 
rightness, should the two happen to conflict. And they can 
conflict —- the idea that the correct functional, the correct 
structural and the best possible aesthetic solutions are one 
and the same thing must, I am afraid, be abandoned together 
with the older philosophers’ dream about the harmony and 
ultimate identity of truth, goodness, justice and beauty. 

Whilst I do not think, therefore, that Nervi’s architectural 
philosophy can be said to cover the whole field of architectural 
criticism, I still think his approach to design is much more 
valuable, and in much more need of restatement than any 
other architectural maxim I have ever heard of. The fact that 
so much architectural work cannot measure up to Nervi’s 
criterion is in most cases due not to the inadequacy of the 
criterion but rather of the work in question. 

We must not forget that we are not talking about art, 
which has many facets, but of building, which is art inside 
a limited framework, where certain rules should be obeyed. 
Nervi’s kind of logical build-up of the scheme is to my mind 
the essence of good engineering and good architecture alike. 
At this level there is really no difference between the two; they 
are the same kind of activity. It is a selecting and synthesising 
activity, which, however, is firmly anchored to the facts of 
life, such as the force of gravity or the cost of steel and 
labour. And I agree with Nervi that architecture as well as 
engineering is in danger if they stray too far away from this 
fundamental approach. 

It is natural enough that architects are more liable than 
engineers to forget about the more sordid facts of life because 


they — quite legitimately — get absorbed in the aesthetic aspects 
of their work. 

That is where art criticism steps in, and all sorts of violent 
arguments rage about styles, movements or Philosophical 
approaches to architecture. If in the heat of battle we lose 
sight of the problems of building, which are peculiar to this 
art of architecture: then the discussion can become very 
barren. Renewal of the architectural content can only come 
from a return to the fountain-head, the art of building. 

In honouring Nervi, the RIBA at the same time lend their 
support to his way of looking at architecture; and this I for 
one welcome most heartily. 

Nervi’s work is also a lesson to engineers. They are not 
perhaps, so liable to forget about the facts of life, but they 
can become too absorbed in analysis as opposed to design; 
they may get bogged down in tactics and forget the wider 
claims of strategy. Both are necessary, and in fact structural 
engineering is now such a wide subject that new specialisation 
is unfortunately unavoidable. But the training of engineers 
gives — or at least gave — hardly any thought to the business 
of conceiving and proportioning the structural system, which 
Nervi rightly says is the essential part of design. And it is a 
fact that many engineering structures, to which great skill 
and knowledge have been applied, could be substantially 
improved by a simple rearrangement of their parts. 

Engineers are sometimes puzzled by the seemingly acci- 
dental way in which some engineers become famous in 
architectural circles. Some of the great engineers are com- 
pletely unknown to architects; others are praised to the sky. 

Conversely names like Maillart, known as household words 
to many architects, are even now unknown to many engineers. 

I think, however, that there is some system in this madness. 
What architects are interested in is architecture, and what 
they admire in engineers is their contribution to architecture, 
their ability to use their structural knowledge to extend the 
vocabulary of architectural expression, to produce new and 
exciting visual forms. And if these forms really emerge from 
the logic of structural and economic facts, as they do in the 
typical Nervi structure, then the praise is well deserved. 

I hope I have made it clear how whole-heartedly I rejoice 
in the honour which the British architects have bestowed on 
Pier Luigi Nervi. It will encourage those who believe in the 
essential unity of our two professions. 


The President: It is now my pleasure to call on Mr. Lionel 
Brett for his contribution. 


The Hon. Lionel Brett [F]: This is one of those occasions that 
would astonish a Martian. That within this small latinised 
peninsula of western Europe, nothing like the size the Roman 
Empire was 2,000 years ago, after the intimate contacts of so 
many generations of highly educated Italians and Englishmen, 
we should still not understand one another’s speech, is really 
fantastic. Of course I know that theoretically French is 
everybody’s second language and I believe that it genuinely 
is Professor Nervi’s. But if I were to break into bad French 
at this point it would be painful for him and for you, and if 
I were to break into good French you would think I was 
showing off. As for Italian, my knowledge of it is derived 
entirely from the arias of Mozart’s operas, none of which 
seem to be quite suitable for this occasion. 

I have very little to add to Ove Arup’s brilliant analysis of 
Professor Nervi’s work, which was the analysis of an archi- 
tect. I agree with every word of it, except possibly when he 
slipped into the out-of-date idea of the architect being 
interested only in aesthetics and not in the ‘sordid facts of 
life’, which none of us nowadays would admit. All that I can 
do is to point the moral of what he has said. 

If one divides architecture into the plastic, which grows 
like a root, sensitive to obstructions and moulded by local 
stresses, and the geometrical, which unfolds symmetrically 
like a flower in free air, it is obvious that Nervi’s buildings are 
among the supreme flower-like forms created by man. Yet 
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unlike the flowers, which play to the gallery in the most 
shameless way, these buildings are completely un-arty. They 
are as efficient, as austere, as a bare tree. The thing that is 
most striking about the few that I have seen is their serious- 
ness. It is the kind of timeless seriousness that frames of 
buildings have, before the stage of self-expression arrives. 

| suppose one of the commonest visual experiences of 
architects in this century has been to admire the skeleton of 
a building and dread the arrival of the flesh, the too, too solid 
flesh, that will cover it. Just occasionally, as in the early 
stages of the new American embassy in Grosvenor Square, 
one has the sense that the structural components of a building 
are its architecture. With Nervi’s buildings, as everybody 
knows, one always has that sense. One is transported right 
back to one’s childhood, when one made buildings out of 
structural components, bits of wood and steel, and before 
one was educated out of that and was taught that Architecture 
meant Styles. Now it takes half a lifetime to unlearn all that 
and to realise that architecture is building, that engineering is 
architecture, that art is science. I believe, or anyway I hope, 
that we are on the threshold of a period not of despecialisa- 
tion, which is inconceivable, but of reunification at a deeper 
level, by means of a common basic training, of all those 
skills which create our physical environment. In that process 
the reunification of the architect and the engineer is the vital 
step. It seems to me an event of the greatest possible sig- 
nificance that at the start of the 60’s, on the recommendation 
of this Royal Institute, the Queen has awarded her Gold 
Medal to a great engineer who has not only pleaded for this 
reunification but is himself the world’s most distinguished 
embodiment of it. 


The President: I now call on Professor A. L. L. Baker of the 
Department of Civil Engineering, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, University of London, to speak. 


Professor A. L. L. Baker, MICE, MISTRUCTE: It is a great 
honour to speak at this Institute on the occasion of a presen- 
tation to such a famous engineer and designer as Professor 
Nervi. It is perhaps not surprising that craftsmanship in build- 
ing, raised to a grand scale by science and engineering, has 
reappeared in Rome. Eighteen centuries ago, quite close to 
where Professor Nervi now works, Hadrian and his builders 
constructed a dome 142 ft. in span. They used skill and care 
in adapting and using the building materials known to them, 
shaping them to a logical structural form, so that today the 
Pantheon still stands in good condition as a monument to 
their work. Today, also in Rome, Professor Nervi’s Palazzo 
dello Sport has a roof of exquisite precast ferro-cement fan 
tracery, which spans lightly and gracefully a 330-ft.-diameter 
stadium. 

Through the centuries, the great builders and architects 
have evolved and designed roof forms appropriate to the 
available materials and tools of construction. Early Roman 
cement attained its finest use in the light-weight concrete of 
the Pantheon roof, a more impressive structure than the 
masonry domes of either St Peter’s, Rome, or St Sophia, 
Istanbul. English fan vaulting at King’s College Chapel and 
elsewhere was, and still is, the crowning glory of the masonry 
toof. The artistic use of the relatively modern material, 
Structural steel, has been disappointing, except where strength 
isemphasised by simplicity and slenderness. Even St Pancras 
Station has not yet been surpassed. It would be best just to 
leave to oblivion the innumerable large roof trusses and false 
ceilings, resulting to some extent from the barren divorcement 
of the architect and the engineer. A complete revolution in 
toof design came with the use of reinforced concrete in the 
form of thin shells. Large spans, double curvature and fan- 
lastic shapes became possible. Professor Nervi was not 
satisfied with the cast-in-situ shell. Timber moulds shaped to 
the required true structural form were difficult to make and 
expensive. From the need to make ships’ hulls without steel 
plate in wartime came a new and improved technique of using 
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cement, sand and steel wire. Thus Nervi produced ‘ferro- 
cement’, a water-tight, tough, flexibie membrane, easy to 
shape to any curvature. Here was the future building material 
for curved structures. In 1948, Nervi designed and built the 
Turin Exhibition Hall, with a fantastic 312-ft.-span corru- 
gated arch roof, of precast ferro-cement units. 

Later, after experience on other roofs, came his crowning 
achievement at Rome, in the Palazzo dello Sport. Externally, 
the profile is reminiscent of the gentle curvature of the 1951 
British Dome of Discovery, an all-metal space frame whose 
disappearance I sadly deplore. 

Internally, the Palazzo roof reveals the triumph of a great 
engineer and designer. Here is evidence of the early scientific 
training at Bologna, the real craftsman’s natural concern with 
his material, and the constructor’s practical common sense. 
Delicate tapering precast perforated corrugations radiate from 
a central corona of light. Their extended curvature spanning 
over 330 ft. expresses gracefully the great strength and 
flexibility of Nervi’s ferro-cement, which made the construc- 
tion possible at reasonable cost. This structure perhaps 
exemplifies more than any other Nervi’s philosophy of design. 
Engineering science and stress analysis have their place, but 
however rigorous, they are not enough. An engineer must 
amplify and verify calculations by model tests. He must know 
his materials intimately and continually adapt them and form 
them, to produce designs which are structurally logical and 
simple to build. He must be cost-conscious. The Palazzo cost 
£350,000 and accommodates 16,000 people, i.e. a shilling per 
head for 437 occasions, or a possible pay-off over ten years. 
I would like to think that that might even tempt some of our 
football associations. 

I have not mentioned the UNESCO and Pirelli buildings, 
pre-war hangars and many other structures. I feel the Palazzo 
is enough, the creation of a man who is engineer, contractor 
and architect, and who believes this combined role is essential 
for good design. His Palazzo dello Sport has achieved in the 
20th century what the Pantheon did in the 2nd century. 


The President: The fourth speaker is Professor Robert H. 
Matthew. 


Professor Robert H. Matthew, CBE, ARSA [F]: I should like 
to finish these tributes with a small personal recollection. A 
few years ago I found myself in Karachi as a member of an 
international jury, judging a competition for a memorial to 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan. The only member of the jury 
that I had not met before was the most notable of all — and 
he is here tonight. A little while before that I had seen, in 
company with Roddy Enthoven and Wells Coates, the first 
of Nervi’s halls, at Turin. We had been astonished, and we 
had all been aware that here was a new force of great power 
in the world of architecture. To meet this designer and builder 
in the atmosphere of a competition would be a great experi- 
ence in itself. The few writings of his that I had come across 
before that seemed to me to be of a different order from those 
we had grown up with from our student days onwards. Nervi, 
it would seem, did not seek to lead any movement. From his 
manner of writing he was clearly — very clearly - no dema- 
gogue. He wrote simply, because he had something important 
to say. 

Meeting Nervi in the flesh amply confirmed all these impres- 
sions. Throughout those hot days in Karachi and through the 
sometimes equally hot debates and assessments and reass- 
essments of the competition he remained quietly calm and 
unruffled, but from the beginning one could see that his own 
mind was very clearly settled. His spontaneous analysis, 
given in the fewest possible words, of many of the contribu- 
tions to the competition, often with an illuminating gesture 
which I shall never forget and sometimes with devastating 
force, were themselves an exhilarating and salutary lesson. 
Any student under such a master must be one of the most 
fortunate in the world. What he said sprang from conviction 
and from sincerity ; there was nothing whatever there for effect. 
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Here, then, were the human qualities that immediately 
impressed: depth of knowledge, extreme clarity of thought, 
simplicity of expression. And these, as you have already 
heard, are the qualities that patently shine through his 
work. 

In contrast to this, the general background to architecture 
in the world today is far from clear. The foundations to the 
development of architectural thought are much less secure 
than they seemed to be quarter of a century ago, and we are 
again probing in many directions. During this period, in spite 
almost of ourselves, specialisation and professionalism have 
forced even further apart the essential members of the building 
team. The synthesis about which we all talk, certainly in this 
but also in many other countries, is still beyond us. In the 
work of Nervi, however, there it is for all of us to see; and the 
Royal Institute on this occasion tonight is not, I believe, 
unaware, in addition to its personal significance, of its 
symbolic value. 

If for a moment I speak about education, it is not because 
I am a teacher but because of the deep interest that Professor 
Nervi has and has always had in the educational problems 
of what he calls the ‘structural architect’. He has called the 
training of the architect the most important problem in 
architecture today, and all those here tonight who teach or 
who have had anything to do with teaching must agree with 
him. 

This is a time for fundamental reappraisal, and I suggest 
that there can be no firmer basis for such a reappraisal than 
Nervi’s primary requirements for the architect today; in his 
own words, aesthetic sensibility; profound understanding of 
structural needs; and a precise knowledge of the methods, 
possibilities and limitations of constructional techniques. This 
is a massive, an all-embracing statement. I am sure that he 
is only too well aware of the difficulties involved in devising 
courses of study, within reasonable time limits, directed to 
these ends. But, in spite of all the obvious difficulties, I am 
bound to agree with him that unless this can be done, and 
unless we can, in his own words, ‘unite in the young con- 
structor’ — note the word! — ‘artistic sensibility, technical 
wisdom, and knowledge of building methods’, and unless this 
can be done fairly soon, the hopes of the new architecture 
will be to a great extent frustrated. I can only add to that the 
obvious comment that such frustration exists on a large scale 
today. We are all — engineers, builders, architects - now aware 
of this basic problem, and we must seek inspiration towards 
its solution where we can find it. To my mind, the life and 
work of Nervi provide such an inspiration, and that is worth 
much more than all the theory in the world today. 

I congratulate the RIBA on making this gesture to a great 
man, but I suggest that this may be only a beginning. In this 
great reappraisal in the field of education, in this period of 
re-thinking with which we are faced, we could not do better 
— and I say this entirely on my own initiative — than seek the 
advice of this great structural architect (if I may use his own 
phrase), who-has, out of his practical experience, thought 
more creatively about the fundamentals of education than 
anyone else I know of in the world today. 

The speakers who have preceded me have spoken about the 
fusion of the qualities of architect, engineer and builder. This 
is indeed a grand synthesis, but his even greater synthesis 
includes the quality of being able to impart his knowledge and 
inspiration to the young. It is this unique combination of 
qualities that, I am proud to say, has led my own university 
in Edinburgh to offer to Professor Nervi this coming summer 
an honorary degree, an honour which I am glad to say he 
has accepted, and I hope that my students will see him in 
Edinburgh in July. 

Without presumption I think I can speak on behalf of all 
those in this country in the field of education in welcoming 
Professor Nervi here tonight, and, through my own inade- 
quate words, expressing our profound admiration for his life 
and work and not least for his deep influence on the coming 
generations. Long may it continue! 


The President, in investing Professor Nervi with the Royal 
Gold Medal, said: Professor Pier Luigi Nervi, by the specific 
authority of Elizabeth II, Queen of this Realm and of the 
Commonwealth, I place upon you this Royal Gold Medal, 
which is a symbol to the world of our appreciation to you for 
your great contribution to architecture. 


Professor Nervi, who spoke in French, said: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, my dear colleagues, I am, as you will 
readily understand, greatly moved by this ceremony, which 
has touched me deeply. It is difficult for me to find words in 
which to thank Her Majesty the Queen, you, Mr. President, 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects for this high and 
noble distinction that I have been given. I believe that beyond 
the honour done to me personally you wish to show your 
appreciation of the extraordinary possibilities of the material 
which I have studied all my life. Reinforced concrete is 
indeed a method of construction which has enormous possi- 
bilities, which we are only now beginning to understand after 
using it for more than 40 years. We are still finding new 
possibilities in it from the technical, from the architectural 
and from the structural points of view, and I am certain that 
in the future it is this system of construction which will be 
found to be the most rich in its structural and above all in its 
architectural possibilities. 

Even in my native language it would be difficult for me to 
express adequately my feelings on this occasion, and in French 
I find it even more difficult, while in English it would be 
absolutely impossible. I ask you, therefore, to appreciate for 
yourselves the feelings which I find it impossible to put into 
words. 


The President, in closing the meeting, called attention to the 


exhibition of the work of Professor Nervi which was being 
held at the Institute. 
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More about architects’ incomes 


in 1955-56 


£ THOUSANDS 


100 


| J 
| 
| 
University 


, Architects Engineers Teachers Accountants 
and Surveyors 


Figure 1 Comparison of total ‘career’ earnings: age 30 to 65 


The low level of architects’ earnings in 1955-6’ compared 
with those of other professions was described in an article 
in the April issue of the JOURNAL (page 195). A reminder of 
the position is given in Figure 1. Further information is now 
available about the earnings at different ages of architects 
working in various fields — central and local government, 
national boards, teaching and other salaried employment as 
well as in private practice. This confirms that architects in 
local government at that time earned less in nearly every age- 
group than architects working elsewhere, apart from salaried 
assistants in private practice. The level of earnings of architects 
in central government was surprisingly similar to that of 
principals in private practice on their own account; while 
principals working in partnership in private practice earned 
considerably more at all ages (see Figure 2). 

Table 1 shows the range of incomes earned in different 
occupation groups, together with the proportion of architects 
ineach group, and the proportion of these who were under 40 
at the time. The age structure of each group of architects 
obviously influences the median income of the group as a 
whole: of the architects working in central government or as 
principals in private practice, with median incomes ranging 
from £1,244 to £2,068, nearly three-quarters were over 40; 
while more than half of the architects in local government, and 
over three-quarters of the assistants in private practice were 
under 40, the median income of each group being below £900. 

More than half of the teachers of architecture were under 40 
and the median income for this group was relatively high at 
£1,200. However, the income figures included any earnings 
rom part-time private practice, and more than half of the 
teachers in the sample supplemented their income in this 
way, earning an average of £300 a year. In other types of 
salaried employment the proportion of architects who showed 
in income from this source was much smaller — 7 per cent in 
‘cal government, 12 per cent in central government and 
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Architects’ Incomes in 1955-56 


Table 1 
Incomes of architects in 1955-6 by type of occupation — all ages 
Incomes 
Proportion of Pr tion 
Main occupation architects in each uncer 40 
occupation group 25 per cent 25 per cent 10 per cent IN cou group 
earned less Median earned more earned more 
than than than 
%, £ £ £ £ — 
Private practice 
Principals on own account 11 806 1,321 2175 3,255 24 
Principals in partnership 14 1,293 2,068 3,258 5,790 28 
Salaried assistants 21 00 822 1,010 1,255 78 
Public service 
Central government 8 979 1,244 1,604 1,820 28 
Local government 31 760 885 1,065 1,380 55 
National boards 5 838 1,029 27 a 50 
Other employment 
Teaching 1 (a) 1,200 (a) (a) 54 
Industry, commerce, and other 
architectural employment 7 890 1,088 1,508 2,110 48 
Employment outside architecture 2 831 1,083 1,638 1,910 31 
Total: all architects 100 7719 984 1,430 2,270 50 
Note (a): The number of teachers in the sample was too small to give more than the median income. 
Table 2 
Median incomes of architects by age and type of occupation 
20-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-54 55-64 All ages 
Main occupation (a) 
ote £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Principals in private practice on 
their own account (b) 900 1,125 1,500 1,675 1,000 1,321 
Principals in partnership in private 
practice (b) 1,350 1,760 2,013 2,450 2,300 2,068 
Salaried assistants in private practice 728 843 914 1,022 1,050 (b) 822 
Central government 740 950 1,033 1,261 1,615 1,200 1,244 
Local government 721 812 893 976 1,089 992 855 
National boards 685 875 (b) 1,063 1,300 (b) 1,029 
Other architectural employment (in- 
cluding industrial and commercial 
firms) 750 931 1,116 1,250 1,550 1,500 1,088 


Note (a) The figures include any income from a subsidiary occupation, such as part-time private practice. 
(b) The sample for this group was too small to provide reliable information. 


Table 3 


Comparison of engineers’ and architects’ incomes in salaried employment outside private practice 


25 per cent Median 25 per cent 10 per cent Proportion of 

earned less income earned more earned more total in each 
Main occupation than than than group 

£ £ £ & % 
Central Government 
Architects 979 1,244 1,604 1,820 8 
Engineers 1,066 1,265 1,545 1,862 12 
Local Government 
(excluding teaching) 

Architects 760 885 1,065 1,380 31 
Engineers 824 968 1,360 1,955 10 
Commerce and Industry 
Architects 890 1,088 1,508 2,110 yf 
Engineers 951 1,181 1,650 2,411 41 
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{| per cont for salaried assistants in private practice ; the 
incomes <cclared were also smaller, the majority being under 
£100 a yeer. 

The to» 10 per cent of incomes represent the most suc- 
cessful i: each field. Here there is a much wider spread 
between sccupations, the top 10 per cent earning more than 
£1,380 for local government, £1,820 in central government, 
£2,110 ix commerce and industry, £3,255 for principals 
working on their own account and £5,790 for principals in 
partners!\)>. 


Peak earnings at 50 

The median income in each occupation group increased with 
age up to about 50, and then showed a tendency to decline 
(ge Table 2 and Figure 2). The same pattern also emerged 
for several other professions — accountants, barristers and 
doctors. 1n the case of dentists, where peak earnings were 
reached before 45 with a substantial fall thereafter, this was 
attributed to the heavy physical demands of the work which 
with advancing age practitioners are unable or unwilling to 
meet. The need or desire to slacken the pace of work may be 
one cause of the decline in incomes of architect principals in 
private practice after the age of 50; but the same would not 
apply for architects in salaried employment. A standstill in 
income might occur when the top of the scale is reached; but 
, stepping-down in grade after a certain age is not yet the 
custom, despite its recommendation by Parkinson as a means 
of improving promotion prospects for those on the way up! 
\nother reason for the lower level of incomes after 50 may 
te that, with the post-war expansion of the architectural 
profession and of salaried employment in particular, a high 
roportion of the more senior salaried positions in 1955-6 
was held by architects under 50. 

The sample is too small to allow a complete analysis of the 
‘op 10 per cent of incomes by age and occupation group, but 
here again the peak earnings appeared to be reached between 


to Modern Architecture 


by F. M. Osborn FCIS 


This subject has generated a good deal of controversy so 
perhaps it would be wise to state at once that from the building 
‘ociety point of view it is not a major problem. This does not 
mean that building societies do not take the criticism of 
architects seriously, but the average price of a new house in 
Britain is now £2,400, which is within the range of a man 
earning between £15 and £16 a week, and it is mainly with 
hese buyers that building societies are concerned. Houses 
it this figure are rarely designed to the individual taste of the 
customer. 

Clearly, building societies always have to keep in mind the 
resale value of houses which form the security for their loans, 
tut they are conscious that tastes change and that it is their 
luty to keep abreast of modern trends. Indeed, many mort- 
sages are granted on houses of the latest design, but unfor- 
‘unately only the unusual cases receive publicity, i.e. when a 
dorrower cannot readily obtain the full loan which he is 
eeking or where the design is frankly controversial or of 
imited appeal. 

_ For some years now building societies have had insufficient 
‘unds to meet in full the exceptionally heavy demand for 
Nortgages, so that many prospective borrowers, whether they 
‘ere interested in traditional or in new designs, have had to 
% disappointed. Some societies may have felt it a greater 
‘ontribution to the housing problem to have housed two 
‘'amilies in cheaper houses than one family in a more expen- 
‘we One. There would seem to be a strong case for architects 
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45 and 54. In this age-group, the top 10 per cent earned 
more than £1,815 in local government and £2,000 in central 
government, compared with £3,500 for principals working on 
their own and £7,500 for principals in partnership. 

In making comparisons between earnings in salaried 
employment and in private practice, it must always be 
remembered that the former does not show the provision for 
pensions that is provided in public service and a high pro- 
portion of industrial and commercial firms. The earnings of 
private practitioners, on the other hand, have to provide both 
for their pensions and for a return on the capital invested in 
the practice or the repayment of borrowed capital. 


Comparisons with engineers’ incomes 


The engineering profession is the only one for which separate 
income figures have been published for the different groups 
of salaried employees. Table 3 shows how engineers compared 
with architects in these fields. In general, engineers showed 
higher levels of income, although in central government and 
commerce and industry the difference was not very great. 
In local government, the difference widened markedly at the 
top. Whereas the median income of engineers in local govern- 
ment was only 10 per cent more than that of architects, the 
gap between the top 25 per cent of incomes was 30 per cent 
and for the top 10 per cent it increased to 40 per cent. Although 
the proportion of engineers working in local government was 
much less than that of architects, the actual number of each 
was probably not very different, bearing in mind that there 
were at least three times as many engineers as architects in 
total in 1955-6. In investigating the reasons for the low level 
of architects’ salaries in local government, it might be 
instructive to look also at the position of engineers. 


JOAN MILNE, 


Economic Research Department, RIBA 


The Attitude of Building Societies 


Chairman of the Public Relations Committee,The Building Societies Association 


to pay greater attention to the cheaper house, even though 
this may mean that they have to be designed in groups. 

It is impossible to define what constitutes ‘good’ modern 
design. The architect is creative and must be given a free hand, 
but the building society becomes the point at which creative 
talent has to reckon with the hard financial facts of life. Will 
the product sell readily ? Will its value for mortgage purposes 
approximate to its cost? Building societies are in direct touch 
with borrowers and it is their business to understand the 
public taste in housing, always remembering that the pocket 
controls the extent to which that taste can be satisfied. £5,000 
is not an excessive price for an individually designed 
house, but even so, if a maximum mortgage is required, the 
borrower would need to be in (or approaching) the surtax 
class. 

Building societies are not so conservative as some critics 
would have us believe. They are anxious to play their part in 
the building of a better Britain, but they are responsible for 
the safety of their investors’ money and they cannot be 
expected to take the risk of financing highly individualistic 
or experimental designs. 

What can be done to bring architects and building societies 
closer together? One practical suggestion is that the architect 
should approach a building society at a very early stage in 
any new project. In this way each party will understand the 
problems of the other and no doubt both will gain from the 
interchange of opinion. 
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The Battlefield 


A Pictorial Review of Victorian Manchester 


by Cecil Stewart, MA (MANCHESTER), DA (EDIN.) [F] 


A hundred years ago, on 8 September 1860 to be precise, the Battle of the Styles officially began. On t'::t day the 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston,informed Gilbert Scott ‘that he would have nothing to do with Gothic’. 1c Foreign 
Office, he insisted, was to be designed in ‘ordinary Italian’. As a result, Scott withdrew to Scarborough, ‘b. «ght some 
costly books on Italian architecture and set vigorously to rub up’ his knowledge of Renaissance. ‘My ne. designs’, 
wrote Scott, ‘were beautifully got up. I was so determined to show myself not behindhand with the Classic: sis.’ Never. 
theless his ‘shame and sorrow were for a time extreme’. The leader of the Goths had not only lost the ‘irst round, 
he had treacherously gone over to the other side, and hope for the future lay not in London but at the confluence of 
the Irwell and the Irk — at Manchester. There, untrammelled by the past, commercial enterprise was erecting 4 new city. 
No holds were barred, no styles prohibited. The city which played such a leading part in the Free Trade movement 
was not going to be restrictive in architectural practice. ‘A new school of architects has sprung up,’ wrote the editor 
of THE BUILDER, ‘many of them very young men, and it is greatly to the credit of the merchants of the town that they 
have the judgment to use the services of these architects.’ 

Manchester, indeed, must have been a paradise for Victorian architects. Today it is a paradise for Victorian historians, 
Nearly all the great names of the age have left here some monument to their virtuosity. Nearly all the styles of archi- 
tecture are represented in some form or another. Manchester presents a history of architecture of all ages and places, 
but all built within a few miles, within a century. 


THE CLASSICAL STYLE 


The first important buildings were strictly Classical, at least 
in their outer casing; internally, the complex new requirements 
of the age necessitated the abandonment to some extent of 
Athenian discipline. The form of the temples of the Olympians 
does not easily comply with the practical demands of wash- 
houses, work-houses and tramway depots, or even of such 
learned or public buildings as libraries and town halls. 
Inevitably, therefore, the outstanding problem which faced 
the revivalists was to present an appearance of the past, while 
at the same time accommodating entirely new functions. 
Thomas Harrison, the designer of the Portico Library, 
showed how this could be done. The outside is a replica of 
the temple of Athena Polias, but the inside is roofed by a 
wonderful glazed saucer dome, poised on segmental barrel 
vaults at each end and segmental arches at the sides, in 
the manner of Sir John Soane. Thomas Harrison was 
among the first, if he was not the very first, to practise 
in the Greek mode. His other works in Manchester - the 
Theatre Royal and the Exchange — have since been super- 
seded. 


The Portico Library, 1802. Thomas Harrison 


The first Town Hall, 1819. Francis Goodwin 


Francis Goodwin was not, perhaps, so strictly loyal to the 
Classical as was Harrison. He could, as his publications 
showed, design in a variety of modes, and he specialised in 
what he called the ‘cottage style’. ‘It is by no means easy (0 
define,’ he wrote, ‘it being marked by a certain air of déshabillé. 
In his design for the first Town Hall in Manchester, however. 
he chose as his model the Erechtheion for the main facade 
and the Tower of the Winds for the surmounting dome. In 
effect, he was providing for secular architecture what Inwood 
had done at St Pancras for the Church. It was a noble 
building, and fortunately the central section of the facade has 
been preserved and re-erected as a feature in the grounds 0! 
Heaton Park. 
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Even fo" churches the Classical style had its adherents. 
In 1822 &obert Smirke designed St Philip at Salford, using 
the Order which he was later to apply, with greater success, 
at the British Museum. St Philip has an unusual plan because 
of the necessity to present the showiest front to Chapel Street, 
with the result that the customary western portico is omitted. 
Apparently, however, Smirke thought the scheme sufficiently 
good to deserve repetition, and when in the following year 
he was commissioned to design the church of St Mary at 
Wyndham Place, London, he simply duplicated the com- 
position. 


For some years Goodwin was partnered by Richard Lane, 
a Manchester man who, as land surveyor to the Police 
Commissioners, was responsible for a number of Classical 
buildings. Never within a decade can so many facgades in one 
town have been covered with elements so few and, in most 
cases, SO MOnotonous. His first important public undertaking 
was the building of Salford Town Hall, which he repeated 
nine years later, with only minor variations, at Chorlton- 
on-Medlock. He built the Friends Meeting House in the 
guise of the temple on the Ilissus, and the infirmary and 
lunatic asylum in Ionic and Doric respectively. He was the 
first President of the Manchester Architectural Society, but 
he thought, in 1837, that compared with Athens, Manchester 
‘afforded little scope or encouragement for architectural 
display’. 


One man who received his greatest initial encouragement 
in Manchester was Charles Barry. In 1824 he entered for, 
and won, the competition for the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion (now the City Art Gallery). This is Barry’s only ‘Greek’ 
public building. ‘By contrast’, wrote the editor of THE 
BUILDER, ‘with the pseudo-Greek which in Manchester had 
degenerated from the time of Harrison, it was Greek deriva- 
tively and yet was new and original — a work of art and mind. 
The portico as a feature of architecture is used and not spoiled. 
That feature and the remainder of the building were grouped 
together, whereas in the Greek of that day the portico was 
often tacked onto a many-windowed facade.’ 
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St Philip, Salford, 1822. Robert Smirke 


Salford Town Hall, 1825. Richard Lane 


Royal Manchester Institution, 1824. Charles Barry 
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THE RENAISSANCE STYLE 


The Italian Palace style, which Barry also intro. uced into 
Manchester in 1837, was probably more impor int in jts 
effects than any other. This was the style which, ~ith some 
most peculiar local variations, was to provide the | attern for 
the great warehouses of mid-Victorian times. In !: 2 event, jt 
was still no more than a skin, but it was one which «j!owed for 
several storeys and a reasonable amount of widow. The 
Athenaeum (now the City Art Gallery Annex; was an 
adaptation of Raphael’s Palazzo Pandolfini in Ficrence, and 
was to be reproduced in Barry’s design for the R: form Club 
in London. 


The first of the commercial palaces was built by Edward 
Walters in Mosley Street, not far from the Portico Library, 
but has now been altered out of recognition. Fortunately, 
however, there still survives his great warehouse in Portland 
Street, which appears at first as a four-storey building, but 
‘ because the basement is combined with the ground storey 
The Athenaeum, 1837. Charles Barry and the attic concealed behind the entablature, is in fact an 
imposing six-storey block. A curious and important feature 
of the design is the different treatment of the windows on 
each floor. This technique was to allow later designers to 
display their originality in a special and particularly Victorian 
way. 


Edward Walters’s outstanding work in the Italian Palace 
style was not, however, a warehouse, but the Free Trade 
Hall, a noble improvement on the Gran Guardia Vecchia at 
Verona, from which it is derived. With the possible exception 
of the Royal Manchester Institution, it is Manchester’s finest 
public building. The inside was completely gutted by bombing, 
and has been entirely reconstructed by the City Architect. 
There are still many monuments to Walters in Manchester, 
of which the Manchester and Salford Bank, now Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, built in 1860, was the last and one of the best. 
After this he retired to Brighton, and the Battle of the Styles 
began. Expertise gave way to eccentricity, correctness of style 
to ingenuity. The Palace style became no longer an exercise 
in the interpretation of Renaissance precedent, but rather a 
test of versatility and singularity. 


J. Brown, Son and Co. Warehouse, 1851. Edward Walters 
The Free Trade Hall, 1853. Edward Walters 


THE GOTHIC STYLE 


In tracing the history of the Battle of the Styles in Manchester, 
one of the most disconcerting facts is that the participants 
appear to have been surprisingly ready to fight on either side 
at the same time. Barry, Goodwin and Lane were prepared, 
when the occasion or client demanded, to produce Gothic 
designs. Even Walters produced an essay in the Romanesque 
style; and Smirke, at St George, Tyldesley, was responsible 
for a most regrettable attempt in Gothic in the same yea! 
that he was designing St Philip, Salford. 
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A. W. N. Pugin was, of course, a notable exception. Gothic 
for him was a living art, not an exercise in the application of 


a dead style. In 1841 he published The Present State of 


Ecclesiastical Architecture in England, and in this he illustrated 
his design for the church of St Wilfrid, Hulme, which was to 
be built in the spirit of the Middle Ages. Historically it is 
important in that it broke away from the strictly symmetrical 
norm of stone Commissioner churches. It was to be built in 
brick, with a tower to one side. Like so much of Pugin’s work, 
it was built too quickly and too cheaply. Nevertheless, it was, 
as the BUILDING JOURNAL reported, ‘an amazing achieve- 
ment’, even although the sum allowed — £5,000 — was all spent 
before the internal plastering was undertaken, and the top 
of the tower was never built. 


To build in the spirit of the Middle Ages without actually 
copying was not easy, especially since one was constantly 
liable to criticism if one’s mouldings or tracery betrayed any 
deviation from accepted standards. It was easier to reproduce 
details from published measured drawings, and avoid the 
accusation of plagiarism by combining in one design details 
drawn from a number of different buildings. This was the 
technique adopted by Hadfield and Weightman in the building 
of St John’s Cathedral. The tower and spire were from 
Newark, the nave from Howden and the choir from Selby. 
Every detail was exactly reproduced from the measured 
drawings which had been published in Edmund Sharpe’s 
Architectural Parallels. 


Edmund Sharpe was born in Knutsford and began his 
architectural practice about 1840. Apart from his literary 
work, he was famous for the development of terracotta as a 
building material. In 1845 he was commissioned to build the 
church of Holy Trinity in Platt Lane. He chose as his model 
a l4th-century Lincolnshire church. ‘The whole has been 
treated as a work in masonry,’ Sharpe said at a meeting of 
the RIBA, ‘and very few of those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood are aware that it is not so.’ 
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Holy Trinity, 1845. Edmund Sharpe 


St John’s Cathedral, 1845. Hadfield and Weightman 
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Second Town Hall, 1868. Alfred Waterhouse 


The leader of the Gothic Revival in mid-Victorian Man- 
chester was Alfred Waterhouse. After a period of pupillage 
under Richard Lane, he escaped from Classical discipline 
and began practice in a medley of romantic modes, cul- 
minating in the peculiarly personal Waterhouse—Prudential 
style. His first great work, the Assize Courts, was, alas, 
severely bombed and is now no more. The Strangeways Gaol 
behind, a more profitable but less imposing work, remains 
relatively secure. The great work of Waterhouse was the 
second Town Hall which, according to Goodhart-Rendel, 
continually surprises those who dislike its style into unwilling 
admiration. 

Gothic architecture, in one form or another, persisted in 
Manchester up to the end of the century. The ‘hards’ — Street, 
Bodley and Butterfield-all made notable contributions. 
Hansom gave us the church of the Holy Name, and Scott his 
finest church, at Worsley. The last great achievement at the 


The Memorial Hall, 1865. Thomas Worthington 


turn of the century was by Basil Champneys, the designer of 


Rylands Library. This is still one of the city’s s:, 


oW-Pieces. 
‘Mr. Champneys’, said Beresford Pite, ‘has given building 
which has at last removed the reproach that the ©. Courts 


were the last word on the subject of English © > hic. 
Rylands is a monument to a great benefactor, a » ynument 


to a great idea, carried out by an architect with a «cat ideal’ 
THE ITALIAN GOTHIC STYLE 

It is inevitable that the name of Waterhouse shou! be linked 
with that of Worthington. They were contempo: cies, and 
both carried out their greatest works in Manchesic -. Thomas 


Worthington favoured Italianate architecture. at first 
Renaissance but later Gothic. Even when confronted with 
such prosaic commissions as the Manchester and Salford 
Baths and Laundries, he was able to contrive designs in a 
‘Veronese or Lombardic style’. In 1862 he published his 
design for the Albert Memorial. It was like a medieval shrine. 
a ciborium protecting the statue of the Prince, and was 
described as belonging ‘to that period of medieval architecture 
between the ages of Giotto and Brunelleschi’. It was the first 
published Albert Memorial. Scott’s later effort in Kensington 
certainly owes something to Worthington, although Scott 
wrote: ‘My idea was to erect a kind of ciborium to protect the 
statue of the Prince. .. . This was an idea so new as to provoke 
much opposition’. It was certainly not new to any reader vi 
THE BUILDER. 


Albert Memorial, 1862. Thomas Worthington 


Three years later Worthington was given the opportunity 
of designing the Memorial Hall in the new Albert Square. 
This delightful building is Italian in all its details. Then, in 
1868, he built the new Police Courts, ‘in that type of pointed 
Gothic of which examples abound in Florence, Verona, Siena 
and other centres of northern Italy’. Italian Gothic was 
beginning to abound in Manchester which, said Thomas 
Worthington, ‘is acquiring a reputation of a town of some 
architectural character; it is the inland metropolis of the 
north — the Florence, if I may so describe it, of the nineteenth 
century’. 
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THE ECLECTIC STYLE 


It will ha ve to be admitted, at this stage in our survey, that 
the archiiecture of Manchester was becoming a little con- 
fused. “any of the Manchester architects’, wrote the editor 
of THE UILDER, ‘seem to know no medium between dry 
classical and the violent vagaries of Gothic out-Gothicised.’ 
The troucie was ‘the desire for something clever and out-of- 
the-way. ‘ne almost total absence of real taste and refinement, 
of style and detail, combined with a considerable degree of 
cleverness and originality; these are the qualities which dis- 
inguish modern Manchester architecture’. As for the Man- 
chester «arehouses, ‘the vulgarity of some of the designs is 
outstanding. Deliberately to take features of various styles 
and bunule them together is only the way to produce mon- 
sirosity and a sort of architectural chaos’. Throughout the 
19th century there were always some ‘rogues’ in Manchester, 
who disdained to fight on either side. As early as 1851 the 
firm of Travis and Mangnall was piling up some 5,600 tons 
of Derbyshire stone, 700 tons of iron and 40,000 cubic feet of 
timber in the erection of Watts Warehouse. It is the most 
grandiose, the most pretentious, the most opulent warehouse 
in Manchester. Stylistically it is unclassifiable. The main 
soreys are possibly Renaissance, though each layer is 
different. Above, there is a frieze of strapwork decoration, a 
parapet of gables and urns interrupted by great blocks with 
wheel windows, which are capped by further gables, urns 
and pinnacles. It is as gigantic a piece of confectionery as 
can be imagined. 


Similar complications apply in assessing the style of 
Edward Salomons’s Reform Club. He called it ‘somewhat 
semi-Gothic’, and it certainly illustrates the stylistic versatility 
of the age. Apart from variations in fenestration at each 
storey, it is enlivened by coloured voussoirs, by polished 
granite shafts, relief carvings, domed gazebos with pinnacled 
roofs and a culminating high fléche rising from a steep, 
crested roof. A confusing, but nevertheless characteristic, 
product of Victorian versatility. 


The search for a new style persisted throughout the 19th 
century. ‘Gothic’, said a speaker at the RIBA, ‘has been 
utterly ransacked in search of what was novel and pic- 
turesque.” A new style must be found. A few architects, 
therefore, exploited the wardrobe of that august, but 
notoriously defunct monarch, Queen Anne. But the majority 
stuck to their styles — English, French, Italian Gothic, 
occasionally Renaissance or Romanesque - until the end of 
the century. For the rogues there seemed to be no limit to 
eccentricity. One illustration will suffice. It is a chapel at 
Pendleton of brick, stone and terracotta, combined in a 
manner which is surely unforgivable in any age. The rings of 
red brick and yellow stone voussoirs, the monumental key- 
stone which supports the horrid central turret, the four towers 
capped with stone lids and the perverted Romanesque portal 
at the centre, all seem utterly confusing. Some day someone 
may be able to see the joke, even if it seems to him to be in 
regrettably bad taste. 


The story of Manchester does not end here. There is a 
wealth of architecture unmentioned, of Edwardian and neo- 
Georgian times. There is even some neo-Elizabethan, but we 
are OO near to assess its qualities, and the law of libel pro- 
hibits comment. The regrettable fact remains that the Battle 
of the Styles is still being fought. Manchester is still a battle- 
field, and the bombing of the last war has done little more 
than provide space for the conflict to continue. There are 
still architects seeking the appropriate style, and the modern 
movement has done for them no more than to supply a 
‘urther alternative mode. There is also, however, some new 
wchitecture that is really worth seeing. 
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Reform Club, 1870. Edward Salomons 


Welsh Calvinistic Chapel, 1880. William Dawes 
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BSSA Journal 

Two journals for the architectural profes- 
sion managed to change to the A4 size 
before the RIBA JOURNAL: the MODULAR 
QUARTERLY and the BRISTOL AND 
SOMERSET SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. I hear that other journals are 
also likely to follow suit. The cover of the 
BSSA JOURNAL is reproduced opposite; 
unfortunately our reproduction does not do 
full justice to a subtle design in which the 
letters sfB are in blue (nearest Munsell 
reference: 2-5 PB 6/4). The contents of 
the journal and their layout and typography 
are well up to the standard set by the cover 
design. The first issue is largely devoted to 
an article on classification by Dargan 
Bullivant [A] which first appeared in the 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Congratulations 
to the editors who have shown that good 
layout can assist ease of reading. If you 
don’t agree just compare the AJ and the 
BSSA versions of the same article. 
Chairman of BSI’s Building Divisional 
Council 

The British Standards Institution announce 
the appointment of Professor R. H. 
Matthew, CBE, ARSA, [F], Professor of 
Architecture in the University of Edinburgh, 
as chairman of the Building Divisional 
Council. Professor Matthew will also serve 
on the Bs1’s General Council and on the 
Executive Committee of the General Coun- 
cil. He succeeds Mr. Paul Gilbert. 


NFBTE technical officer 

In order to play a more active part in the 
sorting and dissemination of technical 
information to its members the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
has appointed Mr. E. Thompson, B.sc, as 
Technical Officer of the Federation. Mr. 
Thompson has been at the Building 
Research Station for 14 years, the last 
five as Experimental Officer. He took up 
his duties at the NFBTE on I March. 

In addition to the preparation of tech- 
nical information Mr. Thompson will ser- 
vice the Federation’s technical committees, 
and will lay the foundations of a National 
Federation technical service. 

With the increasing collaboration between 
the Institute and the NFBTE on technical 
matters this appointment is very welcome. 
We look forward to even greater collabora- 
tion between our own Technical Depart- 
ment and the Federation. 


BRS Digest 131: External rendered finishes 
This Digest was recently issued by HMSO, 
and it now appears from correspondence 
since received at the Building Research 
Station that some of the statements in it 
have led to some misunderstanding of its 
intention. 

In the penultimate paragraph of the 
Digest it is stated: ‘...there is not yet 
sufficient long-term experience with aerated 
cement-sand mortars used as rendering 
mixes for any recommendations to be 
made’. It appears that this statement has 
been read as though it were applicable to 
the use of plasticisers in mortars used as 
undercoats for internal plastering and as 
brickwork mortars. This is not so; the 
reason for the statement relating to ren- 
dered mixes, i.e. risk of rain penetration, 


does not apply to the use of plasticised 
mortars for internal plastering and for 
brickwork mortars. The latter is dealt with 
in Digest 126 and there is ample evidence 
of satisfactory behaviour for both uses. 
The reference to masonry cements in the 
preceding paragraphs of the Digest has also 
brought comment because of the difficulty 
of knowing in the absence of a British 
Standard the composition of the masonry 
cement. In choosing a mix based on 
masonry cements for rendering the user 
should therefore obtain the assurance of 
the manufacturer that the mixes recom- 
mended by him are in fact appropriate 
alternatives to the cement: lime: sand mixes 
recommended in the Table in the Digest. 


Manchester Building Centre 

Work is now being completed at 113-115 
Portland Street, Manchester, where three 
floors are being completely modernised to 
form the new Building Centre for the North 
of England. In preparation for the opening, 
the offices of the Centre have moved into 
these premises from their temporary office 
in the College of Science and Technology. 

The building industry and professional 
societies have been keen to have a Building 
Centre in the North for some time and the 
Manchester Building Centre, started by its 
Director, Mr. John P. Griffiths, has the 
support of The Building Centre, London, 
to which it is affiliated. 

Following the formation of the company 
last September, there has been very con- 
siderable demand from manufacturers for 
display space within the Centre and visitors 
will be able to see a wide range of the latest 
building products and materials, many of 
them actually in use. 

The Centre is intended primarily for the 
use of all the people who are in any way 
connected with the inspection and speci- 
fication of materials for building. It will 
provide an unbiased information service 
and a permanent but constantly changing 
exhibition of building products. Space has 
been reserved for visiting exhibitions and 
for meetings, lectures and technical demon- 
strations. 


Litter bin competition 

The Council of Industrial Desicn 
ciation with the Ministry of {:. 
Local Government and the Dc, 
Health for Scotland, is to hold « Litter Bin 
Competition for which manu! :::turers are 
invited to submit new desivas. This jg 
announced to meet the demisci for litter 
bins created by the Litter A. 1958, and 
to stimulate the production © ‘nexpensive 
well-designed bins for both ‘*~ street and 
public open spaces. 

The competition is limited .o bong fide 
manufacturers both willing «1d able to 
execute orders to the designs submitted, 
These must be in prototype {orm, or pre. 
production samples, and accompanied bya 
short explanatory report. 

Those winning designs which, in the 
judges’ opinion, reach a sufficiently high 
standard to be included in the co1p’s 
Design Index will be on view to the public 
at a special exhibition to be held on a 
prominent site in central London. The 
widest publicity will be given to this and, 
in particular, viewing by public authorities 
and other buyers will be invited. 

The closing date for applications will 
be 1 June 1960. Full details, conditions and 
entry forms from Mr. Peter Whitworth, 
Council of Industrial Design Street Fur- 
niture Panel, 28 Haymarket, London, SW1. 
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Modular co-ordination at home 
In view of the widespread interest in 
modular co-ordination, the British Stan- 
dards Institution has issued the following 
note on the work of Technical Committee 
B/94 - ‘Modular Co-ordination in Building’. 

Technical Committee B/94 is widely 
representative of all sides of the building 
industry and has two main tasks: to prepare 
a British Standard for modular co-ordina- 
tion and to represent the United Kingdom 
point of view within the International 
Organisation for Standardisation. 

The British Standard known as BS 2900 
— ‘Modular Co-ordination in Building’ - is 
being prepared in several parts. Part I, 
‘Glossary’, has already been published. In 
April 1959 the committee completed a draft 
for Part II, called ‘The module and the 
range of modular sizes for building com- 
ponents’, and circulated it for comment. 
The main proposals in this draft were that § 
the size of the module should be 4 inches 
and that the range of modular sizes should 
be whole multiples of the module. From 
the comments received it is clear that the 
industry is at present undecided in its views 
as to the dimensional basis which should be 
adopted for the co-ordination of building 
components in this country. Until agree 
ment on this vital question is reached, it is 
not possible, under ssi procedure, for 
Part II of the standard to be published. 

The technical committee are unanimous 
in wishing to see some method of co 
ordinating the dimensions of building com- 
ponents introduced in the United Kingdom. 
They have instructed one of their sub-com- 
mittees to analyse the problems involved 
and to try to find a basis on which agree 
ment is likely to be reached. They realise 
this will take some time to accomplish and 
they hope that in the meanwhile research, 
experiment and discussion will continue and 
that all the organisations and individuals 
concerned will direct their best efforts 
towards reaching agreement. 


ANTHONY WILLIAMS [4] 
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Mr. Ben Allen. Refreshments 6.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY 23 JUNE tO SUNDAY 26 JUNE. 


Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 
IN PARLIAMENT 


Three-bedroom House (Costs). Asked what 
was the average price of a three-room 
council house at the latest available date: 
and what was the total cost of interest and 
tepayment charges in respect of such a 
house; assuming loans raised respectively 
over 20, 40 and 60 years at the rate of 
interest charged by the public works loan 
board, at the end of the relevant quarter, 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment replied: On the assumption that the 
hon. and learned Member is referring to a 
three-bedroom house, the answer to the 
first part of the question is £1,547 for the 
fourth quarter of 1959; and to the second 
part, £2,623, £3,969 and £5,521, respec- 
tively. (16 March 1960.) 


Hospitals. Design Unit. Lord Balniel asked 
the Minister of Health what studies have 
been prepared and published by the archi- 
lectural, engineering, and medical design 
unit set up within his Department in 1954; 
at what date the studies were published ; and 
what studies are in course of preparation. 
Mr. Walker-Smith: A bulletin on opera- 
ling theatre suites was published on 9 Janu- 
ary 1958. Bulletins on residential accommo- 
dation for nurses, consultative out-patient 
departments, and kitchens are in course of 
Preparation, as are some engineering studies 
and Interim building notes on several other 
hospital departments. An out-patient de- 
g Partment and kitchen are to be built as the 
first of « number of development projects. 
(18 March 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY 15 JUNE tO SATURDAY 18 JUNE. 
British Architects’ Conference, Manchester. 


qHuRSDAY 12 MAY, 6 p.m. Library Group. Mr. Mark Girouard will introduce 
an evening on the work of Sir Charles Barry. 


quESDAY |7 MAY, 6 p.m. Planning and Controlling City Growth, 
by Senhor Luis de Guimaraes Lobato [Hon. Corresponding Member, Portugal]. 


THURSDAY 2 JUNE, 6 p.m. Tall Buildings in New York, 
by Mr. Ely Kahn. (In conjunction with the Yerbury Foundation.) 


SATURDAY 4 JUNE tO MONDAY 6 JUNE inclusive. 
riba offices and library closed for Whitsun holiday. 
THURSDAY 16 JUNE, 7 p.m. Architects’ Christian Union. 


TUESDAY 21 JUNE, 6 p.m. General Meeting. Council Election Results. 
Presentation of 1959 London Architecture Bronze Medal. 


Cost Control and Management Appreciation Conference, St Andrews. 


Local Government. Buildings of Architectural 
or Historic Interest. Mr. Parker asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs whether he 
will strengthen his Advisory Committee 
on buildings of architectural or historic 
interest, in view of their failure to advise 
against the demolition of the Central Hotel, 
Cambridge, by King’s College. 

Sir K. Joseph: No. My right hon. Friend 
has full confidence in his Advisory Com- 
mittee, who on this occasion, as always, 
gave him careful and helpful advice. 
(22 March 1960.) 


Local Government. Architects. Commander 
Donaldson asked the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and Minister for 
Welsh Affairs how many qualified architects 
are employed on his staff who are unestab- 
lished and who have been so employed from 
10 to 15 years; and if it is now his policy 
that they should be established. 

Mr. H. Brooke: Five, all of whom in 
accordance with general Civil Service rules 
have had opportunities to compete for 
established posts. (29 March 1960.) 


Historic Buildings. Mr. Robert Cooke asked 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment and Minister for Welsh Affairs when 
the survey for the list of buildings of special 
architectural or historic interest for the city 
of Bristol under Section 30 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, was started 
by his investigator in the field; when it was 


completed by the investigator; when the 
statutory list was issued; and what were the 
reasons for the delay. 

Sir K. Joseph: The survey was started in 
March 1947, and completed in November 
1949, The statutory list was issued in 
January 1959. This exceptional delay 
occurred mainly because there was par- 
ticular difficulty in obtaining names and 
addresses of the owners and occupiers of 
the buildings on the list, and because 
the small staff had much other work to do 
as well. 

Mr. Robert Cooke asked the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs what steps have 
to be taken between the completion of the 
investigator’s survey and the issue of a 
statutory list under Section 30 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947; and 
whether he is satisfied with the rate at 
which lists are now being issued. 

Sir K. Joseph: A provisional list based 
on the investigator’s report is sent to the 
local authority and to preservation societies, 
and their comments are considered. The 
name and address of the owner and occu- 
pier of every building on the list has to be 
obtained and they are given an opportunity 
to make representations. Progress with this 
very large task is restricted by the need for 
economy in staff. There was a substantial 
increase in the number of lists issued in 1959 
and my right hon. Friend hopes for a 
further improvement this year. (29 March 
1960.) 


TENDERS FOR PLUMBING 
AND HEATING CONTRACTS 


The Practice Committee’s attention has 
recently been drawn to the concern which 
is felt in some quarters about the practice 
of treating the installation of hot water, 
cold water and gas services as part of the 
tender for heating work and ‘or such work 
to be set out as a separate item in the bills 
of quantities. It is understood that in some 
cases plumbing services are described as 
‘engineering services’ and the builder or 
plumber may not be given the opportunity 
of tendering. This has given rise to a number 
of embarrassing and frustrating demarca- 
tion disputes in various parts of the country. 

The Practice Committee feel that this is 
not a matter on which they could attempt 
to dictate any policy to members who are 
asked to deal with problems of this sort. 
The Committee recognise that circum- 
stances vary widely from place to place 
according to local conditions and therefore 
consider that members confronted with 
these issues should deal with each case on 
its own merits and should exercise their 
own discretion, having regard always to 
local custom and the circumstances of the 
particular job. Difficulties which so often 
have arisen can be overcome if the architect 
emphasises when such tenders are being 
sought that full account must be taken of 
local conditions of practice. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Control of Advertisements. Circular 11/60 
dated 18 March draws attention to the 
publication of the voluntary code of stan- 
dards for advertisements on _ business 
premises published by the Consultative 
Committee set up under the auspices of 
the Advertising Association. 


=i 
of Events. @ 
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The code deals only with advertisements 
of the specified classes which within the 
terms of regulation 12 of the Town and 
Country Planning (Control of Advertise- 
ments) Regulations, 1948-60 may be dis- 
played on business premises without con- 
sent being first obtained from the local 
planning authority. It is for local planning 
authorities to consider whether they should 
take action to get rid of those advertise- 
ments which are not covered by the code 
and which, because they are badly sited, 
badly arranged, too numerous, or too large, 
* spoil the street scene or the appearance of 
individual buildings. 

Copies of the code of standards are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Consultative 
Committee, 1 Bell Yard, London, WC2. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

Work of Engineering Construction. Defini- 
tion Widened. Regulations extending the 
definition of the expression ‘work of engi- 
neering construction’ in Section 152 of the 
Factories Act, 1937, were laid before Par- 
liament on 17 March 1960 by the Minister 
of Labour. They will come into operation 
on 15 May 1960. 

Under these regulations works which will 
now also be included within the definition 
are the construction, structural alteration 
or repair (including re-pointing or repaint- 
ing) or the demolition of any steel or rein- 
forced concrete structure other than a 
building, any road, airfield, sea defence 
works or river works, and any other civil 
or constructional engineering works of a 
similar nature to any of these works. 

The definition will not, however, apply 
to these works if they are carried on in a 
factory as defined in the 1937 Act, or on 
premises to which that Act applies, or on 
a railway or tramway. 

The effect of the regulations is that from 
15 May next the requirements of the Fac- 
tories Acts about sanitary conveniences, 
and notifying sites of operations, accidents 
and industrial diseases among others will 
apply to these classes of work. The new 
safety regulations for construction work, 
which the Minister proposes to make will 
also apply to them. (S.1. 1960 No. 421. The 
Engineering Construction (Extension of 
Definition) Regulations, 1960.) 


LAW CASES 


Lynn Estates (Southern) Ltd. vy. Gardiner. 
Building Contract. Fluctuations. A clause 
in a contract between plaintiff builders and 
defendant owner provided for payment by 
four instalments, subject to the production 
of the architect’s certificate, and each certi- 
ficate was to certify the increase or decrease 
on the contract price consequent on fluc- 
tuations in the cost of labour, materials, 
etc. Three instalments were paid without 
the architect’s certificates and the demand 
for the fourth certificate included a demand 
for an extra £9 17s. 11d. due to rise in labour 
rates of pay for which there was no archi- 
tect’s certificate. The defendant refused to 
pay this sum and the builders brought an 
action to recover it. The court dismissed the 
action. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 5 March 
1960.) 


Enforcement Notice. Town and Country 
Planning. Hamblett y. Flintshire County 
Council. The plaintiff used the forecourt of 


his hotel for trading during the summer of 
1950 and did not so use it in 1951 and 1952. 
Since May 1953 he had used the forecourt 
for trading every summer. An enforcement 
notice was served in 1957, requiring dis- 
continuance of trading. The plaintiff started 
trading again in May 1959, and a fresh 
enforcement notice was served on 19 June 
1959. The plaintiff did not cease trading and 
the Justices convicted him for failing to 
comply with the notice. 

On appeal to the Divisional Court the 
case was remitted to the Justices for finding 
whether there had been a material change 
of user. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 5 March 
1960.) 


INSURANCE UNDER CLAUSE 
15(a) OF THE RIBA FORM OF 
CONTRACT 


Arising out of the case of Gold v. Patman 
and Fotheringham Ltd. (1958 2 All E.R. 
497) the Practice Committee after consulta- 
tion with members of the Joint Consultative 
Cominittee of London Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders have agreed that 
the difficulty which was encountered in that 


case might be overcome by the insertion 
in bills of quantities of a clause on the 
following lines: 


‘Provide the sum of £ for premium pay- 
ments for insuring pursuant to ( lause 15(q) 
of the Contract in the joint names of the 
Employer and the Contractor (to the extent 
of £ ) against all claims by third Parties 
against either the Employer or the Contractor 
arising through the works included under this 
Contract whether such claims arise under any 
statute or at common law (or under an award 
made under the London Building Acts) not 
being claims made in respect of matters for 
which the Contractor is liable under Clause 
14(a) and 14(d) of the Contract.’ 


The Committee would, however, point out 
that an alternative to the insertion of such 
a clause in the bills of quantities would be 
for the building owner himself to take out 
a suitable insurance cover on his own behalf. 
It is emphasised that the object of the insur. 
ance whether taken out as a requirement in 
the bills of quantities or by the building 
owner himself is to safeguard the building 
owner against claims by third parties for 
damage or injuries which have been brought 
about other than by the negligence of the 
contractor or his agents or servants. 


NOTICES 


Ninth General Meeting, Tuesday 21 June 
1960 at 6 p.m. The Ninth General Meeting 
of the Session 1959-60 will be held on 
Tuesday 21 June 1960 at 6 p.m. for the 
following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-Second Annual General Meet- 
ing held on Tuesday 3 May 1960; formally 
to admit new members attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To read the report of the Scrutineers 
appointed to examine the voting papers for 
the election of Council for the Session 
1960-61. 

To present the London Architecture 
Bronze Medal 1959. (Light refreshments 
will be provided before the meeting.) 


Session 1959-60. Minutes VI. At the Sixth 
General Meeting of the Session 1959-60, 
held on Tuesday 22 March 1960 at 6 p.m., 
Mr. Basil Spence, OBE, TD, ARA, ARSA, 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 105 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Fifth General Meet- 
ing held on Tuesday 8 March 1960 were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as 
correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: As Fellows: 
H. Norman Haines, F. H. Newman. As 
Associates: T. N. Ainscow, R. A. Barber, 
H. K. Driver, V. O. Hughes, D. G. Webster. 

Mr. Peter Trench, OBE, TD, B.SC, 
Director, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, having read 
a paper on ‘Looking Ahead at the Building 
Industry’, a discussion ensued and on the 
motion of Mr. Donald Gibson, cBE [Vice- 
President], seconded by Mr. Roger Walters 
[A] a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Trench by acclamation, to which he briefly 
responded. The proceedings closed at 8 p.m. 


Session 1959-60. Minutes VII. At the 
Seventh General Meeting of the Session 
1959-60 held on Tuesday 5 April 1960 at 
6 p.m. 

Mr. Basil Spence, OBE, TD, ARA, ARSA, 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 500 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Sixth General Meet- 
ing held on Tuesday 22 March 1960, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as 
correct. 

The President spoke on the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal 1960 to Professor 
Pier Luigi Nervi (Italy), and called upon 
Mr. Ove Arup, CBE, MICE, senior partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Ove Arup and 
Partners, Civil Engineers, The Hon. Lionel 
Brett [F], Professor A. L. L. Baker, MICE, 
of the Department of Civil Engineering, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
University of London, and Professor Robert 
H. Matthew, CBE, ARSA [F], who also 
spoke. 

The President then invested Professor 
Nervi with the Royal Gold Medal 1960. 

Professor Nervi expressed his thanks for 
the honour conferred upon him. 

The proceedings closed at 6.57 p.m. 


The RIBA_ Appointments Department. 
Members and Students of the Rr1BA and 
the Allied Societies are reminded that the 
services of the Institute’s Appointments 
Department are available to employers 
requiring assistants and to assistants seek- 
ing salaried employment. 

Employers are invited to notify the Sec- 
retary of vacancies in their offices, giving 
details of the work to be done, the quali 
fications required and salaries offered. 

Assistants should preferably call at the 
offices of the Appointments Department, 
but if this is not practicable they should 
obtain from the Secretary an application 
form, which when completed and returned 
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the Institute will enable the Department 
aither to send the applicants particulars of 
vacancies Suitable to their qualifications and 
requirements OF submit their names for 
yacant posts. 

Members and Students seeking official 
appointments should note that normally 
these are fully advertised in the weekly 
professional press, and that therefore the 
Appointments Department do not as a rule 
notify them to those on the register. 

The Institute will also be glad to advise 
on most matters concerning architectural 
employment, including overseas appoint- 
ments. 

The R134 Appointments Department are, 
as in previous years, compiling a list of 
architects in London and the home counties 
who are willing to employ students, British 
and from abroad, during the summer 
vacation of 1960. This list will be obtainable 
onrequest at the RIBA from 16 May. 


British Architects’ Conference, Manchester, 
1§to 18 June 1960. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all members and Students of 
the RIBA, the Allied Societies and the 
Architectural Association to attend the 
Conference to be held at Manchester from 
1Sto 18 June. Full details of the programme 
and the application form were enclosed with 
the April issue of the JOURNAL sent to 
members in the United Kingdom. Students 
and others requiring a programme should 
apply to the Secretary, RIBA. 

Application forms should be completed 
and sent to the Secretary, RIBA, aS soon 
as possible, but in any case not later than 
25 May. 

Members are again reminded that hotel 
reservations should be made as soon as 
possible as the hotels could not guarantee 
to keep rooms later than the end of March. 
A list of hotels in and around Manchester 
isincluded in the Conference programme. 


The Acceptance of Pupils and Junior Assis- 
tants and the Probationership of the RIBA. 
The Board of Architectural Education have 
noticed that the practice still persists of 
members accepting pupils or junior assis- 
tants without satisfying themselves that 
such pupils or junior assistants have reached 
the necessary standard of general education 
for the Probationership. Members are 
reminded that it is most important that 
they should not take boys or girls into their 
offices unless they possess one of the quali- 
fications laid down. 

A list of recognised examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 
RIBA, 


London County Council. Qualifying Exam- 
ination for the Office of District Surveyor. 
An examination for the certificate of pro- 
ficiency to perform the duties of district 
surveyor will be conducted in London in 
the week commencing 10 October 1960. 
The minimum age limit for candidates is 25. 
; Possession of this certificate is necessary 
lor appointment to positions as District 
Surveyor (salary scales £1,850 to £3,000 a 
year) or as Assistant District Surveyor 
(present salary scale £1,295 to £1,535 a year, 
Plus £61 10s. a year). 

Apply to the Architect to the Council 
(AR/ED County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, SEI, for application forms and 
further particulars. Completed applications 
0 be submitted before 1 September 1960. 
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The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
Maintenance Scholarship. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects offer for award 
in 1960 the following Maintenance Scholar- 
ship in Architecture, tenable from 1 October 
1960: The Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Maintenance Scholarship of a 
maximum of £125 per annum, available in 
the first instance for one year and renewable 
for two further periods of one year each. 

(The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion Maintenance Scholarship is open to 
orphans or sons or daughters of an archi- 
tect or artist.) 

The Scholarship is intended to enable 
a promising student, whose parents or 
guardians have not the necessary means, to 
attend an approved course at a School of 
Architecture recognised for exemption 
from the RIBA Examinations. A Student 
already taking such a course is also eligible 
to apply for the Scholarship. The Scholar- 
ship is available only for a student who is a 
British subject by birth or naturalisation. 

Applications for the Scholarship (in 
accordance with the regulations for applica- 
tions) must be made to the Secretary to the 
Board of Architectural Education, RIBA, 
66 Portland Place, London, W1. The closing 
date for receipt of applications duly com- 
pleted is 27 May 1960. 


Competitions 


Note. An applicant for the conditions of a 
competition must state his registration 
number. 


New County Offices at Newtown St Boswells. 
The Roxburgh County Council invite archi- 
tects practising or resident in Scotland to 
submit designs for new County Offices at 
Newtown St Boswells. 


Assessor: Mr. W. H. Kininmonth, rsa, 
FRIAS [F]. 

Premiums: 500 gns., 300 gns., 200 gns. 

Last day for submitting designs: 31 Octo- 
ber 1960. 

Conditions may be obtained from the 
County Clerk, County Offices, Newtown 
St Boswells, Roxburghshire. Deposit £2 2s. 


Burgh of Dumbarton Architectural Com- 
petition: Central Area Redevelopment. Last 
day for submitting designs: 30 May 1960. 
Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 182. 


New Civic Buildings, Neath. Last day for 
submitting designs: 29 October 1960. Full 
particulars were published in the JOURNAL 
for March, page 181. 


County Council of Dunbarton: New County 
Council Offices. Last day for submitting 
designs in the first stage: 30 July 1960. Full 


particulars were published in the }OURNAT 
for March, page 182. 


New Hospital at Boston, Lincolnshire. Last 
day for questions: 16 May 1960. Last day 
for submitting designs in the first stage: 
30 September 1960. Particulars were pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for March, page 182. 


The Westminster City Council intend to 
promote an architectural competition for 
redevelopment for housing purposes of a 
site bounded by Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Churton Street, Tachbrook Street and 
Rampayne Street, having a total area of 
about 13 acres. 

Assessor: Mr. Philip Powell, OBE, 
AADIPL. [F]. Particulars will be published 
as soon as available. 


Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the King, 
Liverpool. Full particulars were given in the 
JOURNAL for September, page 404, but in 
addition it should be noted that corporate 
members of the overseas societies allied tu 
the RIBA are also invited to compete. 

Last day for submitting designs: 4 p.m. 
on 3 August 1960. 


A Competition of Ideas for the Development 
of a Residential Zone at Elviria, Costa del 
Sol, Spain. This competition has been 
approved by the [UA and prizes of up to 
250,000 pesetas are offered. Closing date 
for registration: 30 May 1960. Further 
details can be obtained from: Concurso 
Internacional Elviria, Apartado de Correos 
No. 220, Malaga, Spain. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

Taunton: County Offices 

1. (£1,500) Leonard Tatum [A] of Good- 
win and Tatum. 

2. (£1,000) Sir John Burnet, 
Partners [F/A4A]. 

3. (£500) M. Handley [A]. 

Commended: A. H. R. Weitzel [4]; Barrie 
Dewhurst [A]. 


Tait and 


Allied Societies 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects. 
Cornwall Branch. Chairman: P. J. Barbary, 
OBE, TD, GM [F]. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. President: 
Ronald Bradbury, AMTPI [Ff]. 

Cevlon Institute of Architects (founded 
1957; allied 1960). President, Herbert E. 
Gonsal [F]. Hon. Secretary, A. Pandi- 
taratna [A], 10-12 Regent Buildings, Fort, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Institute of South African Architects. Presi- 
dent-in-Chief: G. P. Quail. 


West Yorkshire Society of Architects: 
RIBA Architecture Bronze Medal. Nomina- 
tion forms in respect of the above award for 
a building of exceptional merit built during 
the three-year period ending 31 December 
1959 within the area of the Society are 
obtainable from the Hon. Secretaries at 
114 Cavendish Road, Leeds 1. Nomina- 
tions must be submitted not later than 
21 June 1960. 
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Meeting Held on 5 April 1960 
Appointment of RIBA Representatives 

(a) RIBA Architecture Bronze Medal Jury. 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire Association of Architects. F. B. 
Pooley [F] in place of J. C. Barker [A] 
(appointed by the Council 8.3.60) who was 
unable to serve. 

(b) Ipswich Civic College. Council for Art. 
B. Haward [A]. Council for Building. P. 
Barefoot [A]. The appointments are for one 
year. 

(c) Darlington College of Further Education: 
Board of Governors. T. V. Deas [A] (for a 
further year). 


Provinces of the Institute of Architects of 
Malaya and the Federation of Malaya 
Society of Architects. Formal approval was 
given to the transfer of Penang from the 
province of the Institute of Architects of 
Malaya to that of the Federation of Malaya 
Society of Architects. 

Manchester Society of Architects Bronze 
Medal Award. The Manchester Society of 
Architects Bronze Medal for the period 
1956-9 was awarded to L. C. Howitt, 
MTPI [F], City Architect, Manchester, for 
crematorium and earth burial chapels and 
registrar's block, Blackley Cemetery, 
Manchester. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 11; as Associates 70. 
Students. 28 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 

Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Asso- 
ciates: George James Douglas Cowley, 


Thomas Alexander Larkin, Mrs. Stella 
Samuel. 
Obituary. The Secretary reported with 


regret the death of the following members: 
William Adams Delano (Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member, usa), Charles Lovett Gill 
[F], Geoffrey Stanley Harrison [F], Sidney 
Hyde [F], Sir William F. V. M. Milner [F], 
William Curtis Green, RA [Retd. F], 
Benjamin William Stuttle [Retd. F], Arthur 
Benjamin Dailey [A], Bernard Lawrence 
William Frank [A], leuan Roland Jones [A], 
Richard Leslie Passmore [A], Bernard 
Robertson Saunders, Mc [Retd. A], Arthur 
Kingzett Clark [ZL], Morton Octavius 
Cleland [ZL], Anthony John Higginbottom 
[L], Charles Oliver [L], Frank John Smith 
[L], Frederick Sutton-Smith [L], Frederick 
George Cole [Retd. L], Harry George 
Hewitt [Rerd. L]. 

By resolution of the Council the sym- 
pathy and condolences of the Royal Insti- 
tute have been conveyed to their relatives. 


Howard 
Memorial Medal was presented to the dis- 
tinguished American architect and town 


Memorial Medal. The Howard 


planner, Mr. Clarence Stein, by the 
President of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Salter, at a luncheon on 28 March. The 
medal is presented from time to time to 
those who have been consistent supporters 
of the planning principles of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard and have made notable contribu- 
tions to their advancement. 


Hanover Exhibition, Manchester. An exhibi- 
tion illustrating the rebuilding of Hanover 
will be held in the Entrance Hall of the 
Manchester College of Science and Tech- 
nology from 17 to 26 May _ inclusive, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. 
each day except Sunday 22 May. 

The inner City of Hanover has been 
replanned and rebuilt within the short space 
of ten years under the direction of Professor 
Rudolf Hillebrecht, who is one of the 
principal speakers at a symposium to be 
held at the exhibition on 18 May at 2.45 p.m. 
Other speakers will include Mr. Arthur Ling 
and Professor Sir William Holford. Admis- 
sion to the exhibition is free but tickets for 
the Symposium, including tea, are to be 
obtained from the Registrar, The Man- 
chester College of Science and Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester 1, price 5s. 


National Industrial Design Council of 
Canada. Mr. John C. Parkin [F] is now 
Chairman of the National Industrial Design 
Council of Canada. This body, which 
operates under the National Gallery of 
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Canada, has similar objectives to our 
Council of Industrial Design. 


New Building Materials. The Building 
Centre is to hold an exhibition of ‘New 
Building Materials’ at 26 Store Street, 
London, WCl1, from Tuesday 17 May to 
Saturday 28 May. 

This will be an exhibition of samples on 
similar lines to that held last year, the 
products shown being new in the last few 
months and, in some cases, being exhibited 
for the first time. 

There will be no manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives present during the exhibition, but 
members of The Building Centre technical 
staff will be available to answer inquiries 
and to distribute literature. 


Cost Control and Management Appreciation 
Conference. The last of the series of confer- 
ences on methods of the control of building 
costs at the design stage is to be held at the 
University of St Andrews from Thursday 
23 until Sunday 26 June 1960. 

The conference, which is sponsored by the 
Cost Research Liaison Committee of the 
RIBA and the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, will be on the same lines as those 
already held at Great Missenden, Bristol, 
York and Manchester. The conference 
arrangements are being made jointly by the 
RIBA and the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. It is primarily 
intended for the Scottish Region, but 
applications from those in other parts of the 
country who wish to avail themselves of this 
last opportunity to attend an RIBA con- 
ference on cost planning will be welcomed. 


Applications for the conference, which js 


residential, are invited from architects 
quantity surveyors and builders, and 
applicants are asked to write to the Secre. 
tary to the Management Committee 
RIBA, 66 Portland Place, London W1, not 
later than Monday 6 June. Please state 
your age, professional or other qualifica. 


tions, where you work and in what capacity, 
If you already have experience in applying 
cost-control techniques, please give brief 
particulars. The conference fee js eight 
guineas inclusive of accommodation, 


Appointment of a Permanent Director, 
International Castles Research Institute, The 
Institute wishes to appoint a permanent 
Director to have charge of the work of the 
Institute under the general instruction of 
the Committee. 

Candidates should be between the age of 
25 and 45 on 1 May 1960; they should be 
of good general education and have admini- 
strative ability. An expert knowledge of 
castles and historic houses and _ their 
preservation is desirable, but not essential. 
A good knowledge of two of the official 
languages of the Institute (French, English 
and German), and some knowledge of the 
third, is essential. The appointment will be 
made during the summer, 1960. 

Living quarters will be provided free, 
and the Director must reside at the head- 
quarters of the Institute. 

Applications and inquiries should be 
sent to the Director, International Castles 
Institute, Schloss Rapperswil, SG, 
Switzerland. 


Architects’ Christian Union. A _ reception 
took place on Thursday 31 March in the 
Henry Jarvis Hall, the speaker being the 
Rev. K. F. W. Prior. Mr. E. A. S. Houfe [F] 
was in the chair. The subject of the address 
was ‘Jesus Christ as Prophet, Priest and 
King’, and the speaker attempted to answer 
the question, ‘Has God anything to say 
to me? 


‘Architecture Today’ Exhibition. As pre- 
viously announced the RIBA and the Arts 
Council of Great Britain are arranging a 
selective exhibition showing work by British 
registered architects at the Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, London, SWI, 
in July 1961, coinciding with the Congress 
of the International Union of Architects 
which is meeting in London at that time. 

Particulars and conditions of entry ate 
as follows: 


1. The exhibition will be highly selective 
and aims at showing the best work of the 
past ten years. Size will be no criterion. 


2. Examples for inclusion in the Exhibition 
will be chosen by the Selection Committee 
(whose decision is final) from the material 
submitted for preliminary consideration. 
The Selection Committee consists of: The 
Hon. Lionel Brett [F], Sir Hugh Casson, 
RDI [F], Mr. John Killick [A], Mr. J. M. 
Richards, cBE [A], Mr. John Piper [Hon. 4). 
3. British registered architects, firms of 
architects, and architects’ departments may 
submit up to three examples of their work. 
4. Buildings must have been completed 
since 1951. Projects of special interest 
designed since 1951 will also be eligible. 

5. Those who wish to have work considered 
for inclusion must apply for an entry form() 
which must be completed and accompaly 
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ach submission. Details of method of sub- 
gission will be given on these forms, but 
priefly: material to be submitted (including 
jrawings) must be in the form of photo- 
yaphs which must be fully referenced in 
yrder that the organisers can order prints 
jirect from the photographers. Brief notes 
onthe examples will also be required. 


6. Applications for form(s) should be made 
to the RIBA not later than 30 June (envelopes 
marked ‘Architecture Today Exhibition’, 
please). 


7. Material for preliminary selection must 
reach the RIBA between 1 and 31 October 
1960. 


Maxwell Ayrton [F] 
died on 18 February 1960, aged 85. 

Mr. Ayrton’s earlier work was carried 
out in partnership with the late Sir John 
Wiliam Simpson, KBE [Past President]. 
This included additions to Haileybury and 
Lancing colleges; art galleries for the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow; Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, Bradford; the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury; and offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Westminster. 

In 1924 the partners were responsible for 
the British Empire Exhibition and stadium 
at Wembley, in association with Sir Owen 
Williams as consulting engineer. A few years 
earlier, the partners had designed the British 
Pavilion for the Centenary Exhibition at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Among the several bridges and road 
works for which Mr. Ayrton was respon- 
sible were Twickenham Bridge, Slough 
southern bypass, and bridges and viaducts 
on the North Circular Road, at various 
points on the Great North Road, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland. In building the Lea 
Valley Viaduct he again worked with Sir 
John Simpson in association with Sir Owen 
Williams. 

In later years Mr. Ayrton was in partner- 
ship with Mr. Courtenay Theobald [F] 
(who has kindly contributed the apprecia- 
tion printed below). Buildings designed by 
the partners included some for the Central 
Public Health Laboratories at Colindale; 
the National Institute for Medical Research, 
Mill Hill; the London School of Medicine, 
Tavistock Place, WC1; the Royal Free 
Hospital School of Medicine, Teaching and 
Research Laboratories; and the rebuilding 
after war damage of several blocks of 
Bedford College for Women, Regent’s 
Park. 

In 1920 he worked with J. S. Gibson [F] 
and W. S. A. Gordon [F] as joint architects 
for the borough of Woolwich on a housing 
scheme at Eltham. 

Mr. Ayrton was solely responsible for 
the following works: St Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Cheam, Surrey; the 
Presbyterian Church of England church 
house, Tavistock Square, WC1; an exten- 
sion of the Medical Research Building at 
Hampstead; Derby Health Centre and 
stadium; The Home Farm and water tower, 
Wappingthorn, near Steyning, Sussex; The 
Grange Farm, Hackbridge, Surrey; Horse- 
ferry Road Post Office, SW1. 


Mr. Courtenay Theobald [F], who was in 
Partnership with Mr. Ayrton, writes: 


‘Maxwell Ayrton was always young in 
heart. In his prime one felt that he could 
never grow old, and even in his old age he 
had that direct sympathy and understanding 
which clears away the barriers between old 
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and young. He was 2 man of strong feeling, 
impulsive, generous, with a candour and 
directness that could be devastating. It was 
his custom to ignore theories and hypo- 
theses — he had no interest in the abstract 
or the theoretical - and to come instantly 
to the heart of a matter, naming the essence 
of a problem, the inspiring idea or the cause 
of trouble in a single word. This directness 
and singleness of mind lay at the base of his 
character. 

‘His personal charm and his mental and 
physical agility were extraordinary — in his 
younger days he was fond of gymnastics 
and jiu-jitsu. Everything he did was done 
quickly: thinking, acting and even drawing. 
He would come home from a month’s 
summer holiday with thirty or forty draw- 
ings of buildings and landscape in pencil, 
charcoal and water-colour. 

‘Such drawings as these, a long series of 
flower drawings, and the making of picture- 
books, bound by himself, for his children 
and grandchildren occupied much of his 
leisure. Another of his great interests was 
his lovely house in Church Row, Hamp- 
stead, in which he lived for almost fifty 
years. This gave him unfailing pleasure and 
provided a perfect background for his 
liberal hospitality and for the furniture, 
pictures and other things that he and his 
wife collected over the years with such 
discernment. 

‘During the 1914-18 war he served in 
observation balloons, enlisting as able sea- 
man and reaching the rank of lieutenant 
in the RNAS, later being absorbed into the 
RFC with the rank of major. Stationed in 
the Suez Canal and at Aden, he seized the 
opportunity of sick leave in Cairo to make 
a series of drawings of Cairo and of historic 
subjects in the vicinity. 

‘For more than fifty years he was a mem- 
ber of the Arts Club, where he is remem- 
bered with affection. I wish that a personal 
note could have been written for the 
JOURNAL by one of his many friends there, 
but he survived nearly all of them. 

‘His life was rich in creative work and rich 
in friendship.’ 


Arthur Gilbert Berry [F] 
died in January 1960, aged 76. 


Mr. E. R. Crane, psc [F], with whom Mr. 
Berry was in partnership (Messrs. Berry, 
Crane and Noble [FF]), writes: 


‘A. G. Berry was born in 1883 at Thorpe 
next Norwich. He went to school at the 
Norwich Middle School and served his 
articles with Mr. G. J. Skipper [F] when 
such work as the Norwich Union Life 
Office and Sennowe Park, Norfolk, were in 
the office. Staying on until about 1907 he 
went to London and joined Messrs. W. 


Henry White [F] and Sons of Cavendish 
Square. 

‘At the start of the 1914 war he joined the 
Artists’ Rifles and was later commissioned 
in the Royal Sussex Regiment, losing the 
sight of one eye on the Somme in 1916. He 
was transferred to instructor duties at 
Hythe and later to the Royal Flying Corps 
as machine-gun instructor, subsequently 
being commissioned as squadron leader, 
RAF. 

‘On demobilisation he returned to Nor- 
folk and in 1920 entered into partnership 
with the late Claude S. Buckingham, FsI, 
working first at Sheringham and in 1926 
returning to Norwich. During this partner- 
ship, which I joined in 1935, a consider- 
able practice was built up with Messrs. 
Bullards Brewery, for whom we built or 
altered about 15 public houses and a large 
bottling store, which he also extended in 
1956. He carried out some beautiful in- 
teriors in the style of Adam at Rackheath 
Hall for Sir Edward Stracey, several fac- 
tories and numerous private houses. 

‘In October 1939 he rejoined the Royal 
Air Force as a damage assessor and again 
rose to squadron leader in charge of the 
department, when he was invalided out at 
the age of 61. 

‘After the war, we built up the practice 
and took into partnership Mr. J. Baillie 
Noble [F] in 1950, with whom I am con- 
tinuing the practice. During the post-war 
years Mr. Berry has been responsible for 
war damage work, factories, extensions to 
Carrow Road Ground for Norwich City 
Football Club, which he laid out in 1935, 
and his final job, for which he had a great 
affection, almshouses at Blofield for the 
J. and M. Brewster Trust. 

‘Mr. Berry was a fine sportsman. In his 
youth he played football for the county 
and retained an enthusiasm for the game 
until the end. He was a useful golfer and 
at one time a member of Sheringham Golf 
Club; but his chief love was for yachts and 
the water. He served a term as Commodore 
of the now defunct Yare and Bure Sailing 
Club and later of the Royal Norfolk and 
Suffolk Yacht Club, and entertained the 
Duke of Edinburgh in that capacity at the 
inaugural meeting of Dragons for the Duke 
of Edinburgh Cup. Later he served as 
Chairman of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Yachting Association. 

‘Hewasa keen freemason and churchman. 

‘We, whom he leaves behind, will always 
remember him as a kindly gentleman, a 
wise friend and a merry companion. He was 
in great demand as a witty public speaker 
and in private conversation his fund of 
anecdote was inexhaustible. 

‘At work his patience and forbearance 
were remarkable and in the 33 years during 
which I served for and with him, I remember 
only one occasion when his calm was 
ruffled. On the building site the men loved 
and respected him, for he was ever calm, 
reasonable and fair and yet never lost 
control of works or workers. 

‘In later years he was in great demand as 
an arbitrator with a keen analytical mind, 
very fair and patient. 

‘Mr. Berry twice served on the RIBA 
Council as representative of the East 
Anglian Society of Architects and twice 
also served as President of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects, being 
at the same time their representative on the 
Allied Societies’ Conference.’ 
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Henry Munro Cautley, [Retd.A]} 
died on 13 November 1959, aged 83. 


Mr. Cautley was educated at Ipswich 
School and articled in Ipswich, studying 
in London and Yorkshire. He won the 
Silver Medal for the AA Class of Design in 
1900. Mr. Cautley commenced practice in 
1901 in Ipswich with Mr. Bishop and was 
joined in partnership in 1928 by the late 
Mr. Leslie Barefoot, Gc [A]. He retired from 
practice in 1957. 

The son of the rector of Westerfield, 
Suffolk, Mr. Cautley was very interested 
in ecclesiastical architecture. He was 
diocesan surveyor from the establishment 
of the diocese of St Edmundsbury and 
Ipswich in 1914 until 1947. In 1937 he 
published Suffolk Churches and their 
Treasures, containing hundreds of the 
author’s own photographs. Other publica- 
tions of his were Norfolk Churches and 
Royal Arms and Commandments in our 
Churches. Through the joint estates of 
Mr. Cautley and his wife new hand-carved 
pews have been installed in Mildenhall 
Church, Suffolk. 

Among the many churches restored and 
rebuilt under Mr. Cautley’s supervision was 
a new recessed gateway at St Margaret’s 
Church, Ipswich: the gateway was his own 
design. 

His works included a number of additions 
to the East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital; 
the Bartlet Convalescent Home at Felix- 
stowe (for which he made use of an old 
fort): building for Ipswich Sanatorium, 
[Ipswich and Barham Isolation Hospitals 
and Ipswich School; motor garages at 
Ipswich and Newmarket; and Ipswich 
public library. Cautley and Barefoot also 
designed Lloyds Bank, Cambridge. 

A talent he found useful in his professional 
life was his skill as a water diviner. In his 
younger days he was a pioneer of colour 
cine photography in the district. 

In 1958 he was elected a vice-president of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, of 
which he was a member for many years. 


John Holliday Haughan [F] 
died on 29 February 1960, aged 63. 


Mr. T. A. Collins [F], County Architect, 
Leicester, writes: 

‘Mr. Haughan was born at Silloth where 
his father was the surveyor to the Holme 
Cultram Urban District Council. He was 
educated at a private school at Silloth and 
at George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. 
Between 1912 and 1922 he was a pupil and 
assistant in the Cumberland County 
Architect’s office. 

‘In the first world war he saw service in 
France with the Fifth Border Regiment and 
the Royal Flying Corps - later the Royal 
Air Force — attaining the rank of squadron 
leader. 

“After the war he returned to Cumberland 
to complete his professional training and 
later held appointments as an architect 
under the Kent and Cheshire County 
Councils and in Northern Ireland, before 
returning to Cumberland in 1938, as County 
Architect. He also worked for a time in the 
office of Sir Arnold Thornely [F]. 

‘His work in Cumberland covered all 
types of buildings required for a county 
authority in a district which comprises an 
industrial area and some of the finest and 
wildest terrain in the country. His designs 
always fitted suitably into their surroundings 


and his feeling for the traditional building 
of the county in no way conflicted with his 
command of contemporary building and 
design. His work was always fully detailed 
and woe betide anyone who tried to skimp 
the drawings. 

[These works included Whitehaven Col- 
lege of Further Education; County Offices 
at Carlisle; houses for council staff at 
Scotby; police buildings at Wigton; housing 
for disabled people at Penrith; a clinic at 
Aspatria; students’ quarters at a farm 
school at Newton Rigg; and schools at 
Seascale (a new primary school: with 
J. Freers): Workington (grammar school 
and Westfield primary, junior and infant 
schools); Alston (Samuel King’s school); 
Brampton (Irthing Valley school: with 
Frank Waddington [F]); Cleator Moor 
(Ehenside county secondary school); Mary- 
port (Netherall school for boys); Penrith 


(Tynefield school); Whitehaven (Kells 
secondary modern school); Wigton and 
Keswick. ] 


‘John Haughan had a most attractive 
personality and his electrifying presence 
would transform any otherwise dull gather- 
ing. It was refreshing to meet a senior 
public official so well versed in the ver- 
nacular and humour of the county he 
served, and his love for his native county 
found expression in his fund of the legends 
and anecdotes of the Border country. 

‘His humanity was well known to his 
friends and was of that order which does not 
advertise itself and his many kindnesses 
passed for the most part unnoticed. 

‘Among his official architectural col- 
leagues John Haughan will probably be 
remembered most for the pioneering work 
he did in connection with the founding of 
the County Architects’ Society in 1942, of 
which he was President from 1942-6. His 
memorandum on the early history of the 
Society, which he had just completed, 
has been presented posthumously to the 
Society. 

‘He was one of the four architects 
originally appointed by the County Coun- 
cils’ Association in 1943 as their technical 
advisers and served in that capacity until 
his death. A member of Council and Past 
Chairman of the Cumberland branch of 
the NAA, he had always worked for the 
unification of the profession and the status 
of the architect.’ 


Harry Hubbard [A] 
died on 7 December 1959, aged 71. 


Mr. Hubbard was educated at Glasgow 
High School and at Glasgow School of 
Architecture; after apprenticeship with 
Frank Southron of Glasgow he went as 
assistant to John Burnet [F], Son and Dick. 
Early in the 1914-18 war when in France on 
active service with the Glasgow High- 
landers he went down with very serious leg- 
poisoning; on discharge, after 16 months 
in hospital, he became assistant with 
Watson, Salmond and Gray [FF] of 
Glasgow. 

In 1932, after some nine years as chief 
assistant to Sir Robert S. Lorimer, ARA [F] 
he entered into partnership with William 
Williamson [F] (as Williamson and Hub- 
bard) in Kirkcaldy; since the death of Mr. 
Williamson in 1952 he had continued as 
sole partner. He was for a number of years 
on the architectural teaching staff of Edin- 
burgh College of Art. He served on the 
Council of the Royal Incorporation of 


Architects in Scotland and on the Council 
of the Edinburgh Architectural] \Ssociation 

The Williamson and Hubbard practice 
was, in the main, confined to the Kirkcaldy 


area of Fife; the principal buildings include: 
Forth Park Maternity Hospital, Kirkcaldy. 
Hunter Hospital, Kirkcaldy; Leven and 
District Trustee Savings Bank: Sinclairtown 
Trustee Savings Bank; Burntis!and Trustee 
Savings Bank; Restoration of “The Sailors 
Walk’, Kirkcaldy, for the National Trug 
for Scotland; multi-storey flats at Westfield 
for the City of Edinburgh; local authority 
housing in Fife and in Edinburgh; Kirk. 
caldy Ice Rink; extension to St John’s 
Parish Church, Kirkcaldy; offices at Perth 
for the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board; Templehall Church, Kir kealdy (this 
church in collaboration with Mr George B, 
Deas [F]). Mr. Hubbard was a man of broad 
interests; particularly ornithology. 


Bronek Katz, MBE 
died on 26 February 1960, aged 47. 

Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, cBeE [F], writes: 

‘The sudden death while ski-ing in Austria 
of Bronek Katz takes away at a blow anold 
pupil and a friend, and for our profession a 
very good architect. 

‘He came to my Office in the 30s, a 
rather awkward young man speaking little 
English and not drawing very well, so | 
thought. But I liked his face, and very soon 
I liked him altogether because his aptitude 
for design was evident in a few weeks. 

‘We worked very happily together in the 
days when Walter Gropius was still with us, 
and in the little time between then and the 
outbreak of war. 

‘After the war he joined with my old chief 
assistant, Reginald Vaughan [F], and set 
up as Katz and Vaughan, and to my delight 
as assessor won an open competition for the 
design of a prototype shop for Richard 
Shops Ltd. This brought them in work all 
over the country. 

‘They designed the charming Homes and 
Gardens Section at the Festival of Britain 
for which Katz was awarded the MBE, and 
went on to do work for the Bata Shoe 
Organisation in many parts of the world, 
of which I know some well-designed flats 
and houses in West Africa. 

‘As time went on Bronek Katz's work 
improved and deepened, as may be seen 
from the interior of a Richard Shop in 
Oxford Street, which is handled like a 
master, a true simplification of a compli 
cated arrangement of forms that is as clear 
and lucid as a Mondrian. 

‘He always struck me as being the perfect 
European character - urbane, amusing, 
inquisitive but tolerant. There was also 
energy and leadership and a very warm 
heart.’ 

In addition to those mentioned by Mr. 
Fry, buildings designed by Bronek Katz 
and Reginald Vaughan included premises 
for Richard Shops in Regent Street, Kil 
burn, Bedford, Blackburn and Newcastle; 
Bata shoe shops in Oxford Street and Man- 
chester; a showroom for Dellbury m 
Conduit Street; a Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis shop in London; Moulton’s furnr 
ture store, Ilford; a shop for Tracy in New 
Bond Street; for Williams and Williams in 
High Holborn; True-Form shoe shops in 
Oxford Street, Old Bond Street and Victoria 
Street; a showroom for Thorn Electrical 
Industries in Shaftesbury Avenue; but 
galows at Sutton; small houses at Putney, 
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houses for the Bridgend Paper Mills; the 
Washington Hotel and a National Bank of 
Scotland, both in Curzon Street. 


Malcolm Waverley Matts, Mvo [L] 
died on 18 February 1960, aged 86. 

Mr. C. W. Eastick, FRICS [L], writes: 

‘Mr. Matts practised in London for over 
50 years, and since 1913 at Staple House, 
Chancery Lane, London, WC2, 
which he designed, together with other 
office buildings in London and the suburbs. 

‘In 1939-40 he was responsible for addi- 
tions to The King’s (now The Queen’s) 
Chapel of the Savoy, for which he was made 
a Member of the Royal Victorian Order by 
His Late Majesty, King George VI. 

‘During the last war, he was the archi- 
tect for Ashridge Hospital, Hertfordshire. 

‘Over many years he was architect to the 
Territorial Army and Air Force Associa- 
tion of the County of London, and designed 
and built many headquarters for them. 

‘Mr. Matts also served on the Practice 
Standing Committee.’ 

George Patrick Houston Watson, MBE 
[Retd. 
died on 27 December 1959, aged 72. 

Mr. Charles Calder, who was a colleague 
of Mr. Watson, writes: 

‘He was principal architect on the staff 
of the Royal Commission on the Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland for about 40 years. 
On his retirement in 1952 his valued services 
were retained on his appointment as one of 
the Commissioners. Besides being compe- 
tent in the field of archaeology, Mr. Watson 
had an outstanding knowledge of medieval 
architecture, gained by his own study and 
long experience, which was no doubt aided 
by and initially inherited from his father, 
Mr. John Watson [F], and his uncle, Mr. 
George Mackie Watson [F]j, both of whom 
were well-known architects interested in 
similar historical subjects. He applied him- 
self with enthusiasm and devotion to his job 
and the Commission’s Inventories of the 
Counties so far surveyed provide a per- 
manent record of his work. 

‘Mr. Watson was commissioned in the 
Royal Engineers during the first world war, 
from which he emerged with a bullet wound 
in the knee that greatly hampered his 
activities, but in spite of this handicap he 
carried out his duties without complaint. 
As a colleague of many years’ standing I 
found him a most sincere friend to whom 
I was often greatly indebted for his ready 
and willing help. 

‘He was a Fellow and one-time Honorary 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, to whose Proceedings he made 
several important contributions. Before 
tetirement he was of a robust constitution 
but latterly he suffered from illness which 
further restricted his activities. However, 
he overcame his physical disabilities by 
preserving a cheerful and indomitable spirit 
to the last. 

‘All his life Mr. Watson was an ardent 
painter and in his leisure time pursued this 
hobby both at home and abroad. His 
Paintings in water-colour achieved con- 
siderable distinction and he was elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

‘Modest, kindly and gentlemanly always, 
Mr. Watson was much respected by those 
who knew him and he will be sadly missed 
by all his friends.’ 
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Membership 
Lists 


ELECTION: 5 APRIL 1960 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 5 April 1960. 


AS FELLOWS (i1) 


Barker: John Clifford, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
AMTPI [A 1948], Aylesbury. 

Baxter: James Russell, Dipl.Arch.(L’pool), 
Dip.T P(Edin.), AMTPI [A 1934], Kitimat, 
BC, Canada. 

Bedford: Peter Francis, MA(Cantab.), Dip. 
Arch.(Shetfield) [A 1941]. 

Dixon: Frank Horace Cedric [A 1949], Wind- 
hoek, SW Africa. 


Harvey: Kenneth Gordon, DSO, _ B.Arch. 
(Rand) [A 1952], Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


King: Kenneth Standish, AADipl. [A 1946], 
Mombasa, Kenya. 

Macdonald: Bruce, B.Arch.(Rand) [A 1954], 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925: 


Brayshaw: Frederick Norman. 
Brown: Bernard Owen, Salisbury. 
Swanston: Stuart Murray. 

Willett: Cecil Harold Alva, Reading. 


AS ASSOCIATES (70) 


Alington: William Hildebrand, B.Arch.(Auck., 
NZ), M.Arch.(Illinois, USA), Levin, New 
Zealand. 

Allen: John Geoffrey, D A(Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Badham: Joha, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield). 

Bennett: David Brian Cole, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic), Radlett. 

Bhuta: Bhupatrai Mohanlal, Dip.T P(Dunelm.), 
New Delhi, India. 

Bishop: Patrick John, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic). 

Blore: Alfred Stewart, 
Australia. 

Blowers: Keith Edward, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic). 

Boey: Hou Meng, B.Arch.(Melbourne), Sin- 
gapore, Malaya. 

Boyman: Derek Leslie, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Sheffield. 

Burnaby: Geoffrey Valentine, BA(Cantab.), 
DA(Edin.), Aylesbury. 

Chapman: Sydney Brookes, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester), Prestbury. 

Chatterjee: Arun Kumar, Nagpur, India. 
Colston: Arthur Edward, BA(Arch.)(Man- 
chester), Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Cox: John Morris, Nottingham. 

Crosby: Frederick Ernest. 

Curtis: David Arthur, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), Virginia Water. 

Davis: Robert Michael, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm.), 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Finney: John Edgar, 
Haverfordwest. 
Garfield: (Miss) Olive Ruth, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic). 

Garratt: Brian, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Gibson: Neville Mercer, Dipl.Arch.(Canter- 
bury), Maidstone. 

Glass: Martin, Dip.Arch.(Wales), Swansea. 
Glenister: Dennis Alan, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Gray: James Alexander, DA(Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Harrison: Alan Sidney, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Lichfield. 

Harwood: Hugh Kemp, Dip!l.Arch.(Kingston), 


Eltham, Victoria, 


Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 


Guildford. 

Hedworth: David William, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic), Bridport. 

Hodgson: Geoffrey, BA(Arch.)(Sheffield), 
Shettield. 


Holt: Richard Eric Joseph, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Coventry. 

Hoult: (Miss) Beatrice Sheila, 
(Dunelm.), Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Jackson: Frank, Dipl.Arch.(U CL), Horsham. 
Jobson: John, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm.), Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

Jones: James, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Juniper: David John, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), Whytcleafe. 


Dip.Arch. 


Kent: John Frank, Leeds. 

Lamb: Shen Chuen, B.Arch.(Manitoba), Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 
Leslie: William Gray, 
Edinburgh. 

Lever: Richard Jeremy Ashton. 

McMurray: Gordon, Dip.Arch.(Manchester), 
Hemel Hempstead. 

Martin: Robert Redvers, B A(Arch.)(Manches- 
ter), Preston. 

Mitchell: Duncan, D A(Dundee), Kilmarnock. 
Modak: Keshav Vaman, Bombay, India. 
Moore: Paul Stanley, B.Arch.( N UI Dublin), 
Bridgetown, Barbados, British West Indies. 
Patel: Khimji Lalji, Dip. Arch.(Manchester). 
Paterson: Ronald Ogilvy, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Pearson: Neville Alfred, Cwmbran. 

Poad: John Sherwood, Dipl.Arch.(Hull), Hull. 
Powell: Anthony Edgar, Dip.Arch.(Manches- 
ter), Crewe. 

Reynolds: Gerald John Douglas, Winchester. 
Robson: Metford John, Dipl.Arch.(Hull), 
Doncaster. 

Rose: Ian, DA(Glas.), Glasgow. 

Sanger: Douglas James, Dipl. Arch.(Kingston), 
Orpington. 

Swanson: Swan Douglas, Dip.Arch.(Adelaide), 
St Georges, South Australia. 

Symmons: Hugh Allen, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Manchester. 
Thompson: George 
(Dunelm.), Ponteland. 
Thomson: Colin, D A(Edin.), North Berwick. 
Tio: (Miss) Gladys Phaik Keow, Dipl.Arch. 
(UCL), Penang, Malaya. 

Tomlinson: Alan James, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), 
Tollerton. 

Walker: Ian Morton, Dip. Arch.(Manchester), 
Cockermouth. 

Ward: John Arthur, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), Stilton. 
Webster: John Robin Cook, BA(Cantab.), 
Dipl.Arch.(U CL), Arundel. 

Whiffin: Mervyn, Epping. 

Wilczynski: Janus Antoni. 

Williams: Peter John Frederick, Dip.Arch. 
(Wales), Newport, Mon. 

Wilson: David Johnson, Dip.Arch.(Sheflield), 
Newtownabbey. 

Winchester: Peter John, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic). 

Woods: (Miss) Mary 
(Birm.), Nuneaton. 
Wyman: Laurence John, Dip.Arch.(Adelaide), 
Mount Gambier, South Australia. 
Zubas: Peter Vytautas, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Members’ 
Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, 
practices for sale or wanted, office accom- 
modation, and personal notices other than of 
posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is main- 
tained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. D. L. Dyer [A] has resigned his appoint- 
ment as Senior Architect to the Harlow 
Development Corporation and has accepted a 
post with Messrs. Norman and Dawbarn [F/ 4]. 
His address is c/o Libyan Architectural Group, 
9th August Square, P.O. Box 234, Benghazi, 
Libya. 

Mr. J. T. Hirst [A] has taken up employment 
in Ghana as an Executive Architect. c/o 
Public Works Department, P.O. Box 1914, 
Kumasi, Ghana. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. David Beecher and Alan B. Stamford 
[F/A] have taken Mr. Kenneth Austin [4] into 
associate partnership. The firm will continue 
to practise under the style of Beecher and 
Stamford at 14 Park End Street, Oxford 
(Oxford 48896). 

Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son (Sir Thomas P. 
Bennett, KBE [F], Mr. P. H. P. Bennett [F], 
Mr. M.L. Winslade [F], Mr. W. B. Galloway[A], 
Mr. G. W. Bowes [A], Mr. Michael Metcalfe 
[A] and Mr. W. Howard Sant [A]) have taken 


Dip.Arch.(Abdn. ), 


Matthew, B.Arch. 


Elizabeth, Dip.Arch. 


Que., 
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into partnership Mr. Herbert H. Hayns [A], and 
continue to practise as T. P. Bennett and Son 
at 43 Bloomsbury Square, London, WC1 
(Holborn 9277). 

The business address of Mr. Derek S. Bot- 
tomley [A] is Circle House, 29 Lady Lane, 
Leeds 2, Yorkshire (Leeds 23262), where he 
practises with Mr. Anthony le M. Pearce [4] 
under the style of Pearce-Bottomley Architects. 
Mr. James H. Collyer [A] has commenced in 
practice at 15 Highfield Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15 (Edgbaston 5816-7). 

Messrs. Diamond, Hodgkinson and Partners 
[AA] of London and Wolverhampton, and 
Messrs. Redfern, Briggs and Partners [AA] of 
Nottingham, announce that their practices 
have been combined under the style of Diamond, 
Redfern and Partners. Mr. John Diamond 
[4] and Mr. Frank Briggs [A] will practise 
from 92 George Street, London, W1 (Hunter 
0489); Mr. Roy Fellows [4A] from 264 Snow 
Hill, Wolverhampton (Wolverhampton 27621) 
and Mr. Alan Redfern [A] from 20 Clarendon 
Street, Nottingham (Nottingham 44848). Mr. 
Peter Hodgkinson [4] of 2537 Claire Court, 
Mountain View, California, USA, will continue 
as a partner in the new firm. 

Mir. Douglas O. Feast [A] has taken Mr. John 
K. Andersen [A] into partnership under the 
style of Feast and Anderson at 52 Upper 
Berkeiey Street, London, WI (Paddington 
4850). 

Mr. T. I. Frith [A] has taken into partnership 
Mr. G. C. Taylor [A]. The firm will continue 
to practise at Newcastle Chambers, 45 Carlton 
Road, Worksop, Nottinghamshire (Worksop 
3445-6), under the style of Frith and Taylor. 
Mr. F. A. Hughes [A] is now in practice at 3 
St Peter’s Road, St Margarets-on-Thames, 
Twickenham, Middlesex (Popesgrove 1852). 
Mr. Andrew Merrylees [4] has commenced 
practice at 74 George Street, Edinburgh 2, where 
he will be pleased to receive trade literature. 
Messrs. Munce and Kennedy [A] of 133 
University Street, Belfast, announce that Mr. 
John F. Sheldon [A] is now in charge of their 
London office at 34 Seymour Street, London, 
Wi (Paddington 4693). 

Mr. Anthony le M. Pearce [4] has taken Mr. 
Derek S. Bottomley [A] into partnership under 
the style of Pearce-Bottomley at Circle House, 
29 Lady Lane, Leeds 2 (Leeds 23262). 

Mr. T. McEwan Porter [A] and Mr. Peter L. H. 
Wakefield [A] have taken into partnership 
Mr. Peter Swann [4] and Mr. E. Victor Harris. 
The name of the firm will remain Imrie, 
Porter and Wakefield, 35 Market Place, 
Warminster, Wiltshire (Warminster 2123 and 


now be under the name of Dennis E. Pugh and 
Associates at Nicholas House, River Front, 
Enfield, Middlesex (Enfield 5272). 

Messrs. Snailum and Le Févre [FF] have taken 
into partnership Mr. R. G. Quick [A]. The 
firm will continue to practise under the style of 
Snailum and Le Feévre at 18 Brock Street, Bath 
(Bath 60458~-9). 

Messrs. Stephenson and ‘Turner [F/A] of 
Australia and New Zealand, announce that 
Mr. R. G. Freeman [4] and Mr. D. V. Dunn [A] 
have been admitted as partners of the firm, and 
Mr. Warwick L. Smith [A] as an associate. 
Mr. Desmond Thornhill [A] has commenced 
practice at ‘Matlock Bank House’, Wellington 
Street, Matlock, Derbyshire (Matlock 284), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 

Mr. Ronald Thurston [A] has resigned from his 
appointment with Dunstable Corporation 
and has commenced practice on his own 
account at Montpelier Chambers, High Street 
South, Dunstable, Bedfordshire (Dunstable 
1750). 

The title of Messrs. Vallance, Westwick and Asso- 
ciates [4.4] has been changed to Myles-White 
and Associates. The director is Mr. F. Myles- 
White [A] and Mr. E. V. Knott [A], Mr. P. R. 
Needham [A] and Mr. D. Winter [A] are 
associated architects. The practice will be 
carried on from the present addresses at 
Paradise House, Paradise Street, Sheffield 1 
(Shettield 20091) and White Hart Chambers, 
Mansfield, Notts (Mansfield 10/1908). 

Messrs. Leslie G. Wood and Arthur L. Pigg 
[4.4] have taken into partnership Mr. Kenneth 
Hare [A] and have changed their address from 
No.17A to 17 Northumberland Square, North 
Shields (North Shields 2863), where they will 
practise under the style of Wood and Pigg. 
They are also practising from Contract House, 
Ponteland, Northumberland (Ponteland 2695). 
Mr. Andrew Young [4] and Mr. Peter Duffield 


[A] have entered into partnership under the 
title of Duffield, Young Associates at 13 Ogilvy 
Road, Clontarf, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Geoffrey H. Broadbent [A] has changed 
his address to 179 Queens Road, Cheadle, 
Cheshire (Hulme Hall 2914). 

Mr. R. Graham Bromiley [A] has changed his 
address to 38 Leominster Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire (Wallasey 2807). 

Mr. C. C. Carter [A] has changed his address 
to The Bank of London and Montreal Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1262, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Mr. Paul W. J. Darrington [A] has changed his 
address to 7 Hillside Glen, Duppas Hill Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Mr. Graham Fairley [A] has changed his 
address to 4 Highfield Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15 (Edgbaston 0132) where he 
will be pleased to receive by post all kinds of 
trade literature for his new library. 

Messrs. Alec F. French and Partners [F/A/L] of 
Halifax House, St Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 
1, have moved to new offices at Pearl Assurance 
House, Queen Square, Bristol 1 (Bristol 
93011). 

Mr. Donald Gazzard [A] has changed his 
address to 142 Elizabeth Street, Ashfield, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Mr. H. J. Lane-Davies [4] has changed his 
address to Hilton House, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 

Mr. Roff Marsh [F] has established a branch 
office at 49 North Hill, Colchester (Colchester 
4661). This office will be under the supervision 
of Mr. Michael H. Evans [A], who will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Robert MacKinnon Molesworth [A] has 
changed his address to 7 Clifton Park Road, 
Caversham, Reading, Berkshire. 

Mr. Herbert Morel [A] has moved his Kent 
office to Toys Hill, near Westerham, Kent (Ide 
Hill 387), where he will be pleased to receive 
trade literature. 

Mr. H. Parsons [A] has changed his address to 
Box 234, Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 
Messrs. Rose and Higginson [A] have changed 
their address to Bank Chambers, 2 Bridge 
Street, Leatherhead, Surrey (Leatherhead 
4171). 

Mr. J. D. Shearer [A] has changed his private 
address to ‘Coppers’, Queen’s Drive, Oxshott, 
Surrey. 

Mr. J. P. Tyrrell [A] has changed his address 
to 15 St Nicholas Church Street, Warwick. 
Mr. Ken White [A] has opened his own office 
at 1726 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
He is always happy to hear from anyone 
passing through this part of the United States. 
Mr. L. A. Wright [4] [9771] has changed his 
address to ‘Hillswood’, Looseleigh Lane, 
Crownhill, Plymouth. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
AND AVAILABLE 


Associate (34), office trained, car owner, seeks 
partnership. Yorkshire area preferred. Some 
capital available. Box 123, c/o Secretary, 
RIBA. 

Associate aged 41, Dipl.Arch.Liverpool, 
Bronze Medallist 1959, returning UK August 
1960 wishes to contact architect in established 
practice with view to partnership. Capital 
available. Box 125, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 
Associate (37), B.Arch., 11 years’ experience 
home and abroad on a wide variety of work, 
seeks partnership or position leading shortly 
thereto, with established practice in south (ex- 
cluding London), south-west, or in any coastal 
region. Some capital available. Box 126, c/o 
Secretary, RIBA. 

Architectural partnership wanted in West 
Riding, Yorkshire, by experienced private 
architect. Capital available. Box 127, c/o 
Secretary, RIBA. 

Associate (34) with varied experience seeks 
partnership with firm wishing to expand and 
requiring partner to take charge of office in 
new district. Own car and small capital avail- 
able. Box 128, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 
Young Associate terminating present associate 
partnership seeks similar position with partner- 
ship prospects London area. Experienced 
private practice London on all types work and 
used to controlling part practice. High personal 
standard all aspects. Some capital available 
but would prefer to use capabilities for 
advancement of a practice rather than buy an 
interest. Box 129, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Modern and established small tirm of Tees-sid 
architects with excellent accommod ition wa 
to contact larger modern firm with a View to 
amalgamation on a co-partnership or associa. 
tion basis in order to extend scope of work 
Box 130, c/o Secretary, RIBA i 
A member wishing to retire 

selling his practice which is : 
around London, with small oi 

residence used as sub-office in 


“csirous of 

I ily in and 
ce mm WC2. A 
serkshire can 


be taken over if desired. Box 13!, c/o Se 
IBA / cretary, 


Staff architect (45) seeks local p: rinership as 
part-time manager for architects wich work in 
south or south-west. Specialist in contract 
handling. Some capital available. Box 132 c/o 
Secretary, RIBA. j 
Architect’s practice, near Brisioi, for sale, 
Capital required, approximately £2,000. Box 
136, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 

Architect, age 40, with considerable experience 
in most types of building, seeks partnership or 
position leading thereto, preferably in London, 
Box 138, c/o Secretary, RIBA 7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The late Mr. Alan Peter Watts. Mr. A. C, 
Watts, father of the late Mr. Alan Peter Watts, 
Dipl.Arch(UCL) [A], whose tragic death 
occurred on 11 January 1958, wishes to point 
out that communications are still being 
addressed to his son at the former address 
of the family, and these have been causing 
distress to members of the family and to the 
present occupiers of the address. The late Mr. 
Watts’s name appeared in the obituary list in 
the JOURNAL for July 1958, page 325. 
Widow of Retired Licentiate has for sale 2 
drawing tables, Dumpy Level and staff, steel 
tape, box of compasses, 2 T-squares, drawing 
instruments, 5-ft. rule and set of French 
curves. Box 133, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 
London member has for disposa! unbound 
issues of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
1951 complete, alsoARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
for 1956 and 1958 complete, and some issues 
— years of each. Box 134, c/o Secretary, 
RIBA. 


Member has for disposal copies of the ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW from January 1947 to 
March 1960. Box 135, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 
Wanted: volumes 1, 2 and 3 of General Building 
Repairs by Geeson and Specifications in Detail 
by Macey. Box 137, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 
Office accommodation required in West End 
area of London for periodic visits by provincial 
architect. Box 139, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 

If any member has a copy of The Age of Adam 
by James L. Milne that he wishes to sell, will 
he please write to Mr. Cyril G. White [F], 
St Paul’s Chambers, 19-23 Ludgate Hill, 
London, EC4. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
a body, is not responsible for the statements 
made or opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


HEALTH AND INCOME 


Good health is part of the professional man’s 
capital and disablement due to accident or § 
sickness is soon reflected in his income. If he § 
is unable to work for an extended period his § 
income may cease altogether. 

Insurance of course cannot prevent oF § 
ward off illness or accident, but a member of § 
the ‘Non-Cancellable’ Group Scheme receives § 
an income if he is unable to work — an income § 
which continues so long as he is disabled -if § 
necessary until the policy ceases at age 65. § 
No matter what claims are made the benefits 
may not be restricted or the premium incre 
by the Insurance Company. : 

The Group Policy arranged with the leading 
Company in this field offers cover at lower 
rates of premium than for individual policies. 
The Scheme is open to Architects and their 
Assistants. 

Please address inquiries to: 

The Manager, 
ABS Insurance Agency Ltd., 
66 Portland Place, 
London, WI. 
(Telephone: LANgham 5533) 
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by W.A.Allen, B.ARCH. [A] 


Science, industry and the professions related 


If we are to see clearly the position of professional life today, 
and acquire a reliable sense of direction about its future, we 
must first glance back to see how it has developed and why. 

Focus, please, upon the two centuries between about 1500 
and 170(: when the medieval way of life in the western world 
came to un end and science began to develop. It was the most 
significant occasion in history since the birth of Christianity, 
and perhaps will prove to be of comparable importance. 

In saying this | am not thinking for the moment of test- 
tubes and measurement, but of science simply as knowledge. 
The classical world valued it, tried to add to it, and sought 
to spread it. In the medieval world the Church’s preoccupa- 
tion with faith became dominant; free inquiry and popular 
education were discouraged and knowledge itself was almost 
static and largely confined within theological straitjackets. 
Naturally enough reactions, strong and sometimes violent, 
eventually set in, and aided by the development of printing 
brought about the Reformation and the end of medievalism. 
In England it is particularly identified with the reigns of 
Henry vill and his daughter Elizabeth, who through her 
masterly choice of advisers and her own liberal outlook did 
much to make the new intellectual climate the normal mode 
of English thought. Little more than half a century then 
sufficed to produce the galaxy of scientific minds which 
gathered themselves together to form the Royal Society. 

Architecture, it is said, is the mirror of the ages, and here 
among architects it is proper to look for a moment at how 
architecture reflected these events. Both scale and character 
are faithfully recorded. This was an occasion of transcending 
significance and we find it to be the end-point of an epoch 
of architecture. Its development up to that time had been a 
continuous evolutionary process, but now this came to an 
end. Men cast their minds back to the classical age to redis- 
cover the nature of intellectual freedom, and found they 
wanted to reproduce the environment in which it had thrived. 
Classical design was the natural inspiration and it served us 
for nearly two centuries until society, restlessly becoming 
aware that it was beginning to make an entirely new kind of 
life for itself, began its uncertain search for a new way of 
expressing it. 


The keynote of the new era was a thirst for knowledge. 
What makes things fall? What held the universe together? 
What was light, air, water? There was quickly an awareness 
that answers to such questions could be ascertained as facts. 
The technique of experimental research was developed to 
serve this purpose and proved to be an exceptionally powerful 
way of using the mind. In the latter half of the 18th century 
the pulse of industry began to beat more quickly and at about 
the same time organisation began to develop on a new scale, 
teflecting the spread of education and a realisation that groups 
of people could achieve objectives not possible by individuals. 
Organisation included professions. 

In the lifetime of events it is seldom possible to stand away 
and appreciate their significance, but it is easy enough now 
to see that these were formative steps in a pattern familiar 
to us, and perhaps at last approaching maturity. The out- 
Standing features of the age are an immense stockpile of 
knowledge, and powerful methods for increasing it; but 
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knowledge is only socially worth while if it is put to use, and 
two broad methods of application were required, one for its 
conversion into material goods, and the other for its social 
uses. The former is essentially mechanical and is the job of 
industry; the latter is intellectual and is the function of the 
professions. 

Viewed in this way it is perhaps easier to see that science, 
industry and professionalism are interdependent activities, all 
related to the acquisition and use of knowledge. True, their 
origins were unrelated, and in their development they have 
displayed considerable animosity to one another. But the 
plain fact remains that there is not much point in having 
science which we don’t use; and its use needs industry and 
the professions. 

I think this point about animosity might have our attention 
briefly. Consider first the scientist. He has a great deal of 
knowledge in his own field, and by his standards those in 
industry and the professions who apply it can seem to be 
working to irresponsibly low levels. The professional in his 
turn has knowledge and experience from many fields to gather 
and balance for application and tends to see the scientist as 
working at an irresponsibly remote distance from reality. The 
industrialist in his turn shares the professional’s view of the 
scientist but thinks the professional to be too unbusinesslike. 

It is all damaging to society and we must replace it by 
mutual respect. Among the mature sciences little is done now 
without some thought to ultimate usefulness; professions 
depend upon research to help advance their standards, and 
industry needs it in numerous ways. Industry has to have the 
specialist knowledge of professions for its own functioning 
and professions need industry either for their tools or to 
carry out their work. My first point therefore is to urge that 
we should all give conscious recognition to the interdepen- 
dence of our functions, and shape our work and organisations 
so that this fundamental three-part mechanism of society 
works at a high level of efficiency. 


Some history 


A few professions, notably medicine, architecture and law, 
have very long histories, but as organisations they were only 
rudimentary before the scientific age. Something like a modern 
approach is found for the first time among the early stirrings 
of the scientific age itself; we can envy, for example, the 
Royal College of Physicians its Charter of Henry viit. 

However, the real foundations of modern professional 
bodies were not laid until the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies when organisation began to spread. The Law Society, 
formed in 1729, was re-formed in 1825 and was granted a 
Royal Charter in 1845. The Apothecaries took up the reform 
of medical organisations generally and sponsored a Bill in 
Parliament in 1815. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry established her 
Institute of Nursing in 1840. The Civil Engineers first met 
in 1818 and received a Charter in 1828. Architecture clubs 
were formed from 1791 onwards and led eventually to 
organisation of the Institute in 1834, the year in which the 
Master Builders also got together. Our first Charter was 
granted in 1837. Our meeting-place, incidentally, was the 
(Fieldhouse) Tavern in St James’s Street. 
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Partly this activity was the natural result of the forces I 
have just mentioned, and partly it was a response to the 
criticisms of a community newly educated, newly vocal, and 
with a rising set of values. It was distinguishing fraudulent 
or bad service from what it thought it should be getting, and 
there was engendered at the outset one of the fundamental 
characteristics of professionalism, that membership of the 
professions should be an assurance to the public of com- 
petence and honesty. Sir John Soane gives this early view of 
the professional architect, for example: he was ‘to make 
designs and estimates, direct works, measure and value the 
parts’, and act as intermediary agent between the client, 
‘whose honour and interests he is to study’, and the mechanics, 
‘whose rights he is to defend’. The abiding note of duty and 
responsibility was thus sounded. 

The second half of the century saw another round of 
developments. Existing organisations which had been expand- 
ing needed modernisation, and the enormous growth of 
engineering technologies led to a spate of new societies lasting 
into our own times. The Mechanicals, the Electricals, the 
Mining Engineers, the Sanitary Engineers, the Naval Archi- 
tects, the Heating and Ventilating Engineers and several 
others of this ilk began life before the turn of the century, 
and so did the Chemists, the Surveyors, the Accountants, 
and the Actuaries. After 1900 came the Automobile Engineers 
in 1906, the Structurals in 1908, and the Aeronauticals in 1916. 
I have left out several, but these illustrate the development 
here between the first quarter of the 19th and the first quarter 
of the 20th century. 

Sometimes the direction of development faltered and 
recovered, revealing interesting facets within the new struc- 
ture. The science of chemistry had its origins among the 
chemical philosophers, makers of medicine, and alchemists. 
Early in the 19th century it began its profoundly important 
connexions with industry which created a necessity for indus- 
trial chemists and later there emerged the problems of 
inspection for the public safety. A professional outlook 
became essential. A scientific society had been formed in 
1841 but proved insufficiently professional, and in 1879 a 
new Institute was incorporated by the Board of Trade. This 
case underlined the distinction between the acquisition and 
the specialised application of knowledge. Physicists have a 
somewhat similar arrangement today, and perhaps the growth 
of applied science will lead to its extension. 

It raises an important question, however. The distinctions 
between pure and applied science have all but disappeared; 
atomic physics, for example, once a resplendent example of 
pure science, is now perhaps the most intensively applied. Is 
it wise then to encourage separate organisations for it? Has 
the fragmentation of engineering activity not gone too far? 
Were we sensible to let circumstances arise which made a 
separate body for town planning or quantity surveying neces- 
sary ? I doubt it. We see now some tendency to amalgamate 
among professional organisations and I think it should be 
encouraged. Perhaps it will be part of the next stage of deve- 
lopment, but if so, it is important that everyone should have 
a clear and unprejudiced picture of what society needs, and 
shape policies accordingly. Snobbishness and prejudice are 
still far too prevalent amongst us for the good of the country. 


The nature of professions 


What, exactly, distinguishes a profession and makes it what 
it is? We should look at this a little more exactly. Do we 
include the professional crook, the professional sportsman, 
the professional historian, and the professional painter? We 
hear talk now of advertising men and sales executives wanting 
to become ‘professional’; and the same desire is stirring 
among builders and others in industry; what precisely is in 
their minds? Can you be truly professional when there is a 
strong commercial element in what you do, or when you do 
not offer impartial advice to the public? Is the Church a 
professional body? Is the Civil Service? Both are often 


described as such. My questions do not imply criti. 
suggest that professionalism is a multi-part conce» 
some piecemeal borrowing of the parts goes on \' 


they 
ind that 


want to imply that they have prepared themsel\ hh 
their job, and that their ethical behaviour is good. “hat may 
not apply to the professional crook!) 

There is no doubt that the essence of profession 1m js the 
offering of a specialised and impartial intellectua! rvice to 
the community, based upon knowledge and expe ence: to 
this all else is related, a prolonged formal educ ion, the 
requirement for a training period in practice befo:. the new 
entrant is let loose on his own, the organised 1... ing and 
discussion of papers to keep abreast of new lea>ning and 
experience, and the discipline by which the public \s assured 
of competence and a sense of responsibility. So much is now 
well understood, but there are some implications ~ hich are 
less clearly seen. Consider the idea of service to ne com. 
munity and the sense of responsibility. A professi. al indi 


vidual is responsible personally for giving good ad\ ‘ce to his 
clients, but his profession as a whole has a paralie: respon- 
sibility to give sound advice to the community on affairs 
which are within its sphere of interest and competence. Per- 
haps this seems too obvious to need emphasis, but it is an 
implication which is overlooked. A matter must be not only 
within a profession’s own field, but it must be competent to 
have an opinion upon it, which means that it must have 
covered it in its training which requires a specific educational 
background in that profession. 

Now let me illustrate the practical implication of this. We 
have witnessed some controversy in the past few years on 
bridges, street-lighting standards, and open-air heavy elec- 
trical installations, mainly concerning their appearance, but 
to some extent their cost. To justify public comment upon 
such matters a profession must have built into itself from its 
education a set of aesthetic and economic values, and the 
papers which an institute reads and discusses must reflect 
this. These are simply the logical requirements. I do not think 
that preparation has taken place among some of the profes- 
sions concerned. 

This in turn belongs in a still wider framework. Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson! in their book The Professions, published 
in 1933, speaking of professional education, emphasise that 
it must go beyond a narrow competence for practice to bring 
about an ability to relate the specific professional knowledge 
to the totality of affairs without which, they say, ‘the directive 
force of reason is weakened’ and ‘the leading intellects lack 
balance’. 

The fact is that professions are great and esteemed in 
accordance with the sense of responsibility which their 
members possess individually, but also collectively. If they 
are to fulfil their role as instruments for applying the world’s 
learning and experience, they must design themselves and 
their activities not for ordinary competence but for the 
highest levels of strategic thinking and action. They cannot 
evade responsibility to the community and in consequence 
they cannot escape the eye of the State. It has for a long time 
been expressed in relation to medicine and the law and there 
are increasing hints in the direction of the engineering and 
architectural professions for reasons we will come to shortly. 

Charters and registration are the expression of this mutual 
interest. Sometimes registration is imposed by the State to 
meet some public need, but more often it is the professions 
which seek one or the other in the public interest or as status 
symbols. It should not be forgotten that in granting a charter 
or registration the State not only gives a privilege but acquires 
a right to keep its eye on a profession’s affairs. 

It seldom intervenes until there is a compelling reason, and 
generally it expects that the professions will look after their 
own affairs properly. An illustration can be given. Catt- 
Saunders and Wilson remarked that the Medicals were guilty 
of self-seeking, that their etiquette was a nuisance or worse, 


1 The Professions, by A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 
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hat they “ere conservative and unhelpful about social prob- 
ems, anc nad abused a privileged position. Of the law they 
gid that (2 public demands simplicity and intelligibility, but 
‘hat its al!:(ude to technique and reform in the public interest 
nad put + in a low place among the professions. This was 
30 years 220 and most of the faults have been corrected, 
sut the ac 1ons necessary have been taken both by the State 
and the professions. 

What | have just said throws a light upon an aspect of 
grofession:’! life — the idea of service and efficiency — in which 
emphasis 15 shifting rapidly. Until recently it has generally 
teen the idea that a professional gave his services to a client 
when he could afford to consult him. Today, he is increasingly 
expected io provide a service Open in some suitable way to 
all who need it. 

This is familiar to us in medicine and the law. but an 
specially neat illustration is provided by the work studies of 
dentistry by which the expected throughput per chairside- 
hour is tised as a basis for payment. Such are the signs which 
point out one of the principal directions of professional 
development. 


The profession of architecture 


Itis well known to be difficult to see ourselves as others see 
ys: but we can at least consider how we see ourselves. 

We have some exceptional difficulties which spring from 
the fact that we have to be at once artists, planners, tech- 
jologists and men of business; at a time when our art must 
till be experimental, our planning has to face fresh problems 
daily, our technology seems to expand like the universe, and 
sew standards of management are demanded everywhere. 
There are bound to be problems. It is occasionally said that 
ve try to encompass too much, but to concede this would 
be to accept that the practice of architecture itself had become 
impracticable. We cannot do that, but what we must recog- 
aise is that our responsibilities call for the highest-quality 
entrants, that they must be given a training of quite excep- 
ional calibre, that we must have arrangements for a high- 
grade type of discussion and information service, and that 
ve Must maintain an efficient, liberal and powerful Institute 
mechanism. Let us consider some of these points. 

First, education. 

It seems to me that the toughest problem we face here is 
in handling science and technology. This is the groundwork 
both of our art and our general competence, but more than 
this, it is the vital training-ground for the mind, the place 
‘0 develop its capacity to think logically and incisively, to 
read widely and understand, to innovate and deal with inno- 
vation. These are essential qualities for leaders to possess, 
and leadership falls to our lot. 

We have some tenacious obstacles to overcome. For one, 
we have been unable to free ourselves yet from the handicap 
of books and teaching based in engineering. This is not to 
decry engineering for engineers but engineering for architects. 
What we have had and still often get are watered-down 
courses intended merely to make us acquainted with such 
subjects as foundations, structures, light, heat, ventilation, 
sound, sanitation, equipment, etc.; it is said that there is 
10 time for more, but more, if it were given, would at present 
probably lead only to more competence in computation, and 
this is not what we mainly require. A good building is a single 
organic embodiment of all its technical functions, its planning 
‘equirements and its aesthetic idea; it requires policy-level 
thinking about each aspect in order to get it organised 
properly from the outset. We require therefore neither a mere 
acquaintance with these technologies nor yet a full-blown 
computational familiarity, but the basis for sound policy 
decisions about design, and this often involves not engineering 
alone but economic, industrial, and human parameters. On 
the computational side all that seems essential is a sufficient 
ability to carry out the engineering design necessary for small 
jobs on which consultation is impracticable. On the larger 
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jobs the approach I describe ought to improve our work 
with consultants. 

I think I must try to illustrate the idea. Below ground a 
building needs different kinds of substructures according to 
the foundation conditions, but there must be also an organic 
relationship between the structure above ground and the type 
of support it should have. Before an architect can begin to 
think confidently about his design he must understand the 
mechanics of these matters and know the order of the dimen- 
sions likely to be required, the limits within which he would 
have to work, and how various factors are likely to affect 
costs or ‘buildability’. A descriptive rather than a computa- 
tional approach is required and can encompass then even 
very advanced ideas. An excellent example of the relationships 
I have in mind is provided by the flexible construction 
developed by the Nottinghamshire County Architect's 
department for buildings on subsiding ground. 

Let me underline the importance of these matters in one 
other way. At our Oxford Conference on Education two 
years ago F. M. Lea, the Director of Building Research, was 
asked if he would say what he understood. by a theory of 
architecture and he said, ‘in its simplest terms the theory of 
a subject is the body of principles that interrelate and explain 
facts and phenomena and which within limits give powers of 
prediction’. This of course suggests something rather different 
from what is often called theory of architecture, which he 
thought was really philosophy. If you accept his definition 
as applying to architecture — and I think everyone at the Con- 
ference did — then the importance of strengthening this part 
of our education becomes self-evident, for this is the intel- 
lectual core of our subject, and in it we can expect to find the 
sharp edge of mental discipline we require if we are to produce 
strong and well-prepared people. 

One or two courageous but insufficient moves have been 
made. Our Text-books Committee has for 15 years strained 
at the production of suitable books for these and other such 
needs, and special courses of advanced training for teachers 
have recently been organised. One or two of the subjects, 
especially structures, have already had imaginative treatment 
in some schools. Nevertheless something radical in type and 
degree is now needed in the way of improvement. Our Board 
of Architectural Education, which was criticised by Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson 30 years ago as a body ill-designed for 
action, has just itself been re-formed as a consequence of the 
Oxford Conference. In its new shape it should be able to act 
effectively and I hope it will not long delay vigorous attention 
to this field. 

A second educational matter is this. We have brought about 
since the war a new attitude among architects to the manage- 
ment of building costs. ‘Value for money’ has been the subject 
of a long procession of conferences, symposia, and discussion 
meetings. Largely it has grown out of our successful attack 
upon the costs of schools by which, according to the Minister, 
the country has been saved more than £200 million. A deter- 
mined and sustained effort is being made to formulate ways 
of reaching balanced and factual decisions about cost from 
the earliest stages of a design. The idea is being introduced 
now into Schools of Architecture, but I would like to urge 
that at the same time cost management should be set in the 
right framework for a profession in our position. They must 
be linked to national economic planning and money policies, 
and include the methods of financing buildings as well as 
their true costs in use. Our concern must be not only for 
individual buildings but for the nation’s building. 

This leads naturally towards a third educational concern, 
which is the attitude we cultivate to professionalism. Now I 
am not going to criticise our behaviour as individuals for I 
think it is quite good, but we do not have a strong collective 
sense of professionalism. Nothing quite like the esprit de corps 
to which the doctor is brought up, for instance. 

I believe this to be mainly because we have not yet brought 
into sharp focus a sense of social purpose; we have not 
identified a specific major responsibility to society which 
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society itself sees and shares. We know what we as individuals 
expect of our doctors and the State knows what it expects 
of the medical profession. We see and believe in the value of 
what we ourselves do, both for the economy of the country 
and for the human spirit; and there is encouraging awareness 
of it in the community, but not yet a specific feeling of 
indispensability. For evidence there are still two or three 
major departments of central government with large build- 
ing programmes but no effective architectural control of them, 
and 36 county boroughs still face the continuing process of 
their growth and renewal without the guidance of hands and 
minds trained for the design of environment. We believe this 
to be wrong and irresponsible, for the sums concerned, both 
of money and human happiness, are very large. In the county 
boroughs the issue at stake is nothing less than their future 
character and efficiency as cities. It is true that in matters of 
this kind there has been a great improvement since the war, 
but it is obvious that the country as a whole has not yet 
crossed the borderline from ‘desirability’ to ‘indispensability’ 
in their view of our services. 

I think this is only a matter of time, however, for it is not 
long since we ourselves crossed over the borderline from the 
old idea of waiting to be consulted to the modern concept 
of a service to the community and we have done it almost 
without realising it. The success of the schools programme 
led the way towards the new attitude but never proclaimed 
it as an objective. 

It spread to local authority programmes generally and 
they too have been successful. Now we have in fact arrived 
at an entirely novel position in society which neither we nor 
it have specifically appreciated, for it appears that as a 
profession we have become the channel for the largest single 
sector of the community’s capital investment, with the general 
responsibility for an expenditure of somewhere between £700 
and £800 million annually. Realisation of what this means 
in terms of responsibility to the community will I hope give 
us the focus I believe we need for a stronger collective sense 
of professionalism, and give a specific scale and purpose to 
our work in the eyes of the public. 

History has set our new course and our responsibilities 
will doubtless extend accordingly. They will demand from 
us the highest standards of education and performance that 
we can attain and the community is entitled to corresponding 
interest in what we do and the way we do it. I believe we 
should keep before us constantly now, both in practice and 
in the schools, the idea that our main concern is the wise 
investment of the country’s resources, looking to high divi- 
dends both in economic and human terms, for it is now our 
decisions that mainly determine the value the community gets 
for its money. 

I have offered these three comments about our education, 
but in our concern for improvements let us not under-value 
matters which we have pioneered and developed to strength 
as studies; town planning and the design of environment, 
especially in the sense of its effect upon the human spirit; 
and planning as a general skill. These are valuable achieve- 
ments to have consolidated, and the latter remains unique in 
the world of education. 


Stephen Leacock once observed that a PH.D degree marked 
the last occasion on which a person could be examined. He 
was then pronounced full, said Leacock, and no further 
information could be imparted to him. 

Something like this attitude was to be found amongst us 
as we entered the profession before the war, and it stirred. our 
conscience uneasily. In 1938 E. J. Carter read us a paper 
about being a learned society,! full of charm and wisdom, and 
alight with enviable metaphor. Its purpose, like the present 
paper’s, was to say, ‘This is a moment to contemplate our 
future’. 

The war broke in upon our thoughts, and attitudes have 


1 Carter, E. 


J., ‘The Case* or a Learned Society’, RIBA JOURNAL, 1938, 
Vol. 45, p. 217. 


changed greatly since its conclusion. Active interests have 
developed in all sorts of matters that affect us anu the air is 
alive with the sound of debate. It is healthy in its variety anq 
intensity, but it has a curiously informal pattern. 

Before the war we tended to follow a tradition of learned 
discussion, with a series of respectable papers on hizh-minded 
themes. Their chief distinction was their civilised character 
and their chief fault that they passed over many c: the prob. 
lems of the day. In recent years we have developed what | 
would call a functional approach, identifying matters of ql| 
kinds that need discussion and designing each tire the type 
of meeting that seems best for the purpose. 

Other professions do things differently. Take, for example 
our friends the Electrical and Civil Engineers. Both lean 
heavily on their performance as learned societies, «id a large 
proportion of their institutional energy and budgets goes into 
the reading and discussion of papers, which are almosi 
exclusively technical. In a separate journal the Flectricals 
publish some papers of general interest, including reprints 
from other sources. Professional topics are seldom treated 
and then on a rather ad hoc basis. An Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers, a rather close-knit body, exists to deal with 
some professional matters, but publishes no journal. Matters 
such as design, in the sense in which we use that term, or the 
needs of man in a cultural or philosophic sense, which to us 
seem necessary to give purpose and direction to technology, 
do not normally receive attention. 

Now wherein does the right course lie for us? [ believe we 
can best seek this by going back to the purposes which pub- 
lication and mature discussion are supposed to serve. 

Remember to begin with, that a profession is for the appli- 
cation of specialised knowledge; then perhaps these four 
requirements can be identified: 

the consideration of new-acquired knowledge; 

the gathering together of the results of practical experience; 

the discussion of the social, economic and industrial con- 
text of our work and the study of matters affecting profes- 
sional life and efficiency. 

In four words, science, experience, purpose and efficiency. 
All are part and parcel of the professional life, and considered 
by these criteria, I do not think either ours or any other 
professional society’s pattern of publication and discussion 
looks very satisfactory. Ours I think is now more balanced 
and sensitive than any I know and these are real merits; but 
it fails seriously to gather in experience or to advance learning 
and is altogether too thin as a whole. The more usual pattern 
which concentrates on the technology has clear merit in those 
last respects, and by conventional standards is generally 
judged more ‘learned’. But architects would agree, I think, 
in feeling that it lacks the balance which they hold to be 
essential for a sound and responsible attitude to the com- 
munity’s needs. 

A point to which we must seriously direct our attention is 
the advancement of learning. We make advances in practice: 
a great deal of original work is done by the profession, but 
we singularly fail to get it recorded. In the absence of a 
separate learned society we cannot limit ourselves to inter- 
pretation and application. 

If a member of the public picks up our JOURNAL, what 
will he find as evidence that we have made original contribu- 
tions to his and the world’s advancement? I know we have 
difficulties resulting from our wide horizons. The problem 
is to recognise where specifically architectural advances are 
made and to get them on record. 

One step to deal with this has been taken by the C ouncil’s 
decision to initiate a new kind of information service: this 
should help but it does not dispose of the main issue. The 
point is that our real advances as architects are made in the 
design of the individual projects, and — this is rather odd when 
you think of it — we scarcely ever discuss them. In contrast, 
the literature of engineers is largely devoted to individual jobs. 
I think this is significant and I will return to it shortly. At the 
same time I do not want to suggest that we do anything 
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nerely because it is done by others or seems better to justify 
ae title ‘learned’, because I think it would pay us and most 
f the other professions to do some fresh thinking about the 
yhole of this problem, from the point of view of service and 


officiency. 


\ profession requires a headquarters mechanism. As its 
same imp.ies, it does jobs that our own heads do for us. It 
speaks, it listens, it thinks, it takes action. 

Professional mechanisms take one or the other of two 
forms; either they combine the professional and learned 
junctions or they separate them. Ours is of the combined 
type, with a leaning towards professionalism, for we have 
departments dealing with education, practice, technical mat- 
ters, public relations, publications, and professional research; 
and there is an unusually good library. The best example of 
the other type is in the medical world where we have several 
Royal Colleges as the learned societies and the British Medical 
Associati »n as the professional organisation. This is probably 
the most powerful arrangement if one is prepared to pay for 
it, but I think it is a pity to make more than a formal separa- 
tion, for co-operation to give service is essential and probably 
happens best under one roof. Many professions seem to be 
uncertain about their mechanisms, and I think this reflects 
uncertainty about their professional life. 

Our Council has made a number of major reforms in the 
past few years and others are under discussion. This is not 
the place to discuss them in detail, but two or three of them 
ye new in principle, and for this reason I will bring them 
into this discussion. 

Our unit for professional research is the most recent of our 
departments and it has few equivalents. Its job is to study our 
vital statistics, our own professional efficiency, the economic 
data relevant to our work and policies, and so on. It now 
provides quarterly information to the government about new 
commissions coming to private architects, providing thus some 
indication of the work-load likely to fall upon the industry, 
a type of service which seems a good example of what a 
government is entitled to expect from a well-run profession, 
and which has earned us some thanks. 

But this is the fringe of the potential work of the unit. In 
spite of the large amount of work now processed annually, 
the incomes of architects are well below what they should be 
if rewards are to be consonant with the skill, responsibility 
and diligence now commonly exercised. Design may be too 
cheap; certainly, as all good professionals do, we expend 
much effort to reduce costs to the client, which in turn reduces 
our own rewards. This paradox is part of a tradition, though 
its quaint appeal is losing its grip. Architectural design is a 
type of activity in which costs are perhaps particularly difficult 
to control, for there is infinite opportunity and desire for 
refinement of detail. Stopping points are not so obvious as in 
some professions, and this may be a serious matter for us. At 
the same time, our own efficiency seems to vary greatly from 
office to office, and costs vary from one building type to 
another. Almost certainly there are better prospects of 
improved rewards from higher internal efficiency than in 
raising fees; but whether this is so or not, the whole matter 
can clearly benefit from the establishment of facts in place of 
the largesse of opinion on which we have to depend at present. 

Linked to this is a matter much discussed at the moment, 
which some call the idea of a two-tier profession. A third of 
our office manpower is not architecturally qualified; that is, 
we employ one unqualified person for every two qualified. 
In some offices the so-called unqualified staff (actually often 
with other qualifications) outnumber the qualified, but in 
other offices the reverse is true and sometimes there are none 
atall. Many are employed as assistants, but some rank equal 
‘0 or above qualified men. Some of our best designers argue 
that everybody in the office ought to be qualified, and others 
equally good say this is an impracticable way to try to run 
things today. This is not the place to debate the pros and 
cons, but there are three general observations worth making. 
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First, there is no point in supposing that we can get on 
without these people; we would not have enough manpower, 
even if offices were willing to try; and they aren’t. 

Second, they appear to include many who are striving for 
an architectural qualification because it is the only status of 
value within reach even though not well suited to their abili- 
ties. This raises the question whether there is not some better 
training and status which could be devised for these people. 

This leads, third, to the idea that this type of staff might be 
specifically trained to carry part of the technical burden of 
the modern office, both at junior and senior levels. 

In spite of remarks in the press, I do not see anything 
alarming or inappropriate in considering such matters; and 
there is a matter of principle involved, for I believe a profes- 
sion has an obligation to see to the professional welfare of 
those who depend upon it for their employment. We work 
in an age of organisation, and such people must have a 
specific place in the pattern. 


‘Responsibility’ comes into this discussion continuously. 
We have observed that ours is now a social art and that our 
services must in some way be put within reach of all who need 
them. The obvious problem is the person who is not eligible 
for subsidised accommodation and can only spend a very 
limited amount on a house for himself. We had much debate 
some years ago about proposals to make standard plans 
available, and a service is now operating with the help of a 
commercial organisation. But this is more likely to be the 
beginning of the problem than the end for scouts, youth 
clubs and some speculative builders litter the countryside 
with regrettable buildings. To my personal regret the debate 
did not take place on the question of duty but on expediency; 
but duty is the issue. We could be of considerable help to 
building societies, bringing more sense of responsibility to 
the investment of the country’s resources. 

A different kind of problem is whether architects should be 
allowed to take directorships in the building industry. We 
have a prohibition on this, formulated by Soane in the early 
1800’s as part of his purification process. I think we ought to 
be clear that the valuable part of the principle lies only in 
preventing a person from offering services which may not be 
impartial; if he offers no services at all to the public, no harm 
is risked. I think we are alone among the professions in main- 
taining a prohibition of this kind, for I think others permit 
the taking of directorships if a person does not mix this with 
practice — that is to say, practice as a consultant. Civil engineer- 
ing firms are often run by civil engineers, and I think it very 
likely that the work is done better because of it, and that their 
Institute benefits from the industrial experience and the 
influence open to it. It seems to me no real issue at all, and 
that we ought to dispose of it at once. 

An entirely new interest for the profession and the Institute 
is our relationship with the makers of building products. 
Materials represent two-thirds of the cost of buildings; they 
are often badly designed, the industries themselves are some- 
times badly organised to meet our needs, and the information 
they supply is often inadequate and poorly presented. All this 
puts a great drag upon the work of design offices, searching 
for good design at the right price, and trying to get the 
information necessary for a sound decision. 

Some individual members of the profession have made out- 
standing achievements in collaboration with producers since 
the war, and during the past five years the Institute has sup- 
ported this with activity on a wide front. Almost always it is 
found that the industries themselves welcome the collaboration. 

I mention this matter now not because of any new steps 
needed, but in order to identify a new and widespread activity 
in which architects are setting out to define to industry their 
requirements in respect of design and price, and to bring 
producers into the general picture of architecture to sense our 
common purpose. I think we should all as individuals make 
it our responsibility to act in this sense every time an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, and collectively I think we should note 
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carefully how big a proportion of costs is represented by 
materials and consider whether there is not some way to effect 
reductions. There is the point about individual initiative, 
accepting whether we ought to try to spread and cultivate 
individual initiative within the policy of an Institute. 

I remarked earlier on the curiosity that we seldom discuss 
individual designs, and we do not have any part of our com- 
mittee structure devoted to building types although these are 
central interests. It seems that this is due more to not finding 
the right mechanism than to a lack of desire, and I have often 
wondered whether something more successful could not be 
found. I think perhaps we have the germ of it now, for lately 
* architects employed in industry have got together as a Group 
to discuss matters of common interest, and what I would like 
to suggest is that we should form several such groups dealing 
with different building types. I would then give them two 
principal functions: first, to organise the discussion of individual 
projects (which would help to clear up a problem I mentioned 
earlier); and second, to encourage and advise upon research 
concerning these building types. I think this could be a very 
important part of our mechanism, and perhaps a vital one. 
Do not forget that professions colonise as part and parcel of 
the country’s colonial development. Members of the Institute 
practise in 38 countries of the Commonwealth. As the coun- 
tries move towards independence, one after the other, so do 
their professional bodies. We believe the time has come when 
there may be development and movement for practice and 
shared responsibility in the less advanced areas. 

My final word about the Institute is a reminder that without 
it there would be architects but no profession, jungle-life 
instead of unity. There is often a temptation to measure its 
value in terms of what we get back from it as individuals, but 
this is the wrong yardstick to apply. Of course part of its job 
is to give us certain kinds of service, but its vital functions 
are external — to present our collective arguments, to organise, 
to negotiate, to lead, to reach vital people at vital moments. 
It is therefore in all our interests to see that the Institute is 
strong in every necessary way; but none of us will be able to 
see that he has a specific personal return on this investment. 

And a footnote: the Committees of the Institute are the 
sources of its immediate authority and direction, and weak- 
ness at this point softens the whole structure. As Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson point out, the leading personalities of 
a profession must be prepared to give time to this work if the 
Institute itself is to be powerful and quick in action. 


The building professions 


While the design of a building in general is the responsi- 
bility of architects, the process frequently spreads through 
several professions dealing separately with structural design, 
heating, ventilation and air-conditioning, lighting and electri- 
cal services, mechanical equipment and sanitary facilities. 
Associated with all these are the quantity surveyors, and in 
a related but somewhat special position stand the Landscape 
Architects and the Town Planning Institute. Not all of the 
bodies concerned deal solely with building, but it is at least 
a major interest for each, and together we form a sort of 
super-profession for the industry. 

This is a fact which neither we nor anyone else yet appre- 
ciates very fully. All the professions have come to our present 
levels of organisation independently. Our members have 
increasingly been thrown together by the developing needs 
of building, but as organisations we have not yet begun 
seriously to look at our operation together. When one con- 
siders the fact that between us we are responsible for the use 
made of more than £2,200 million value per annum of 
materials and labour, and that it is the largest area of the 
national capital investment, the fact that we do not collaborate 
closely is not only somewhat startling, but makes us vulner- 
able to the charge of treating the public interest lightly. The 
defence is that up to some moment in history it is too soon 
for the necessity of this kind of approach to be apparent, and 


among the building professions the moment has . 


: : ived only 
very recently; but once there is awareness, it mi:t be acted 
upon or the charge becomes impossible to defe;: 

It seems right that we should raise these ma:.-rs here at 
the RIBA. Much has been heard of ‘the build.: < team’ in 
the past few years — usually thought of as a combination of 
architect, builder, and quantity surveyor — and \~ have been 
pressed time and again to exercise our leadershi;: ore Posi- 
tively. What is implied by my argument here °s that the 
building team includes the whole of the building | sofession: 
As such they are entitled to know in clear term: the needs, 
objectives and views of ourselves and the other urticipants, 
and to voice directly to us their own problems .4d desires, 
Some single group must see to the smooth colla*oration of 


the whole array of interests, professional and industrial, and 
the main duty is clearly ours. 

One group of problems relates to methods of working, for 
there are awkward consequences in our different views abou 
fees, in what we undertake to do for them, and in our methods 
of organising our work. The overall result is to delay the 
preparation of schemes and make all our work more difficul: 
and expensive than it should be. We ought to get at these 
matters in concert. 

A question of more speculative interest is this: are the 
engineering professions not too fragmented? From our point 
of view much of their work in buildings might be classed 
together as equipment engineering, and that is the way pari 
of the engineering consulting practice is going. Does this have 
no germ of general significance? Would not some simplifica- 
tion of arrangements be to the general advantage? No doubt 
it is too early to make specific suggestions, but we should all 
keep sympathetically alert to possibilities in this direction, 

Less speculative but perhaps more intractable is a worry 
that we architects have about training in design. No factor 
at present so deeply disturbs sympathy and collaboration 
between us as our differences of outlook and values in respect 
of humane and aesthetic considerations. These are matters 
which we believe to be of fundamental importance in the 
application of knowledge to men’s needs, and to our dis- 
appointment they have little or no place in the education of 
engineers yet. We believe this cannot be right and we plead 
for a change of approach to these matters. 

There are two other aspects of working together that can 
cause difficulty but ought not to. We must be able to work 
and speak together on matters of common public interest, and 
we must not cut across each other’s proper individual interests. 
We have had to deal with examples of both lately and while 
we have had good or reasonable response in some quarters, 
it has been much less satisfactory in others. 

For our attitudes to these matters we can all find the 
necessary guidance in what has already been said about the 
nature of professions. We spoke of the necessity for the train- 
ing to throw up leading personalities with broad interests and 
balanced outlooks so that matters of public interest could be 
well considered. We noted also that a profession derives its 
authority for comment and action only from its specialised 
training and discussion; the converse of this is equally true 
and more specifically relevant, for it follows that a profession 
should not attempt to speak or act in fields for which its 
training has not prepared it. Such principles must be respected 
if the public interest is to be served, and mutual respect 
maintained among the professional people of all types. 


I have only one more word to add. Between on the one 
hand the building professions and on the other the inspec- 
torates who operate building bye-laws, water bye-laws, etc. 
relations are not on a suitable basis. Regulations of one 
kind or another are made by the state to protect the public 
from malpractices. Charters and registration are granted to 
professions by the state as recognition that they have taken 
approved steps to protect the public from malpractices. The 
inspectorates have behind them specific powers which give 
them positions of tactical strength. Unfortunately the view 
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has become widespread that often they do not exercise this 
properly. ‘here are well-documented criticisms of conserva- 
tism, of _cessively ‘play-safe’ attitudes, of arbitrary decisions 
for which -vidence is lacking, and of a generally inconsiderate 
attitude « ards professional people whom they have no right 
to hold » anything but good regard, and who have often 
apparent: taken more care to keep abreast of modern 
advances ian the inspectorate. Whatever the position was 
at some | 1c of history in the 19th century when the present 
organisa! was set on its feet, the reality today is that 
the qualii ed professional does not need the help of bye-laws 
to give oroper service to the public, and his view is 
consequenily moving towards the idea that his work should 
ysually :eceive approval more or less as a matter of form, 
and that ‘ie appropriate attitude for the inspectorate should 
be one of helping with information on interpretation, local 
conditions, ete. 

Nobody questions the necessity for bye-laws, but the way 
they are used today is often adding needlessly to the time and 
cost of design and construction, and this is not in the public 
interest. Both sides of the table should be concerned for 
improvement. 


[would not like to end on a note of discord. Let me there- 
fore recall briefly two or three positive points that I hope will 
serve us in the future. 

On the broadest front there was my suggestion that science, 
industry and the professions should see themselves as inter- 
dependent activities and work more obviously in that sense. 

I tried then to identify the nature of professions more 
exactly, and noted especially the change now occurring from 
the concept of consultation to the idea of a service to the 
community. 

As regards architecture itself, the point that I think most 
important is the need to gear ourselves to a new level of 
responsibility, measured against the realisation of the large 
volume of the country’s resources we now have to handle. 
This affects us in ourselves and our Institute. 

And finally I have suggested that the responsibility of 
leadership that devolves upon us calls for initiative on our 
part in seeing that the building professions as a group function 
together in a mutually satisfactory way. 

Behind all this lies my belief that we as a profession, and 
professions generally, and professions, science and industry 
together have entered a new period in the development of the 
scientific age in which the chief characteristic will be organisa- 
tion for collective action on behalf of the community. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir Noel Hall, Principal of the Administrative Staff College, 
Henley-on-Thames, moved a vote of thanks. 

Sir Noel said that the warmth of the applause at the con- 
clusion of a courageous and fascinating paper absolved him 
from a large part of the responsibility which he had the 
honour to discharge. 

Sir Noel said he was gratified at having the opportunity 
of speaking on the occasion when Mr. Allen had addressed 
the assembly because he had many times had very substantial 
advantages from his architect advisers, making use of the 
service of the Research Station in which Mr. Allen worked. 

Having listened to the paper, knowing very little of the 
distinguished profession, he found, if he closed his eyes, he 
might have been listening to many similar discussions in many 
similar walks of life where increasingly the problem of finding 
the most effective way of applying advances in knowledge to 
affairs was under consideration and being shaped to meet 
changing conditions. 

He had seldom heard the difficulties involved so frankly, 
candidly and vigorously expressed. Sir Noel had been par- 
ticularly interested to hear the importance Mr. Allen attached 
to the basic education on which the profession rested. He had 
heard some references to the detailed work done among the 
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young cadet in computation. He believed that here, as in 
many other parts of the country, there was increasing concern 
about so much time being spent, at the educational stage, in 
going through exercises involving figuring; but the true nature 
of and understanding of figures was not, in this country, 
receiving the attention it deserved. Sir Noel had found this 
in many walks of industry — the accountancy profession and 
many others. 

He hoped that the architectural profession would weigh in 
in giving its own impact to those who were responsible for 
education in this important field. It was Geoffrey Crowther 
who had coined a word about turning out a ‘remunerative’ 
generation. 

There was one point in particular Sir Noel wished to 
emphasise when discussing professions. Traditionally, they 
had been independent advisers; increasingly, they were 
employed. He had read in the paper that a great many of 
the employed architects were getting together to solve their 
common problems. Increasingly, the maintenance of profes- 
sional standards under those conditions was among the 
besetting problems of everyone. He thought, in particular, 
that Mr. Allen had been right when he said that an important 
part in that process was that the profession as a whole should 
sO express its views and the results of its own study that the 
community was forced to listen. An individual worked in an 
environment in which thinking people had been guided by 
the authority of carefully prepared and thought-out study, 
which the profession as a whole made available to it. 

It would probably be necessary to go further into the affairs 
of this profession. As one who stood outside, Sir Noel had 
listened with interest to the emphasis the speaker had placed 
on that. 

Sir Noel said he had great pleasure in moving a vote of 
thanks. 


Mr. Richard H. Sheppard [Hon. Secretary] said it gave him 
great pleasure to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Allen for 
his memorable paper. The paper had been characterised by 
great courage. The President had stuck his neck out at the 
beginning of his last year of office by asking for a very much 
greater degree of co-operation between the various profes- 
sions, and now Mr. Allen had gone into the charge with a 
logic which arose from his analysis of the relation between 
science, industry and the professions, to give an edge to the 
suggestion made by the President. 

Mr. Allen would be sorry he had said it, but he could be 
absolutely sure that everyone was behind him in it, because 
it needed to be said and needed to be thought over. 

The paper was a very fine one, coming as it did so soon 
after the Royal Commission’s Report on the remuneration 
of the professions. As everyone knew, architects had come 
out worst, but on the other hand surveyors and engineers 
were not very much ahead — about 91 quid per annum on the 
median! 

What Mr. Allen had said in relation to professions struck 
very close, because it gave the profession a policy. As he had 
said, it stemmed back to standards in the schools, to their 
own standards of education, and to their technical com- 
petence. 

Mr. Allen was very wise to stress that because of the change 
that had come about, particularly in the last 40 to 50 years, 
architects were responsible to the community in a way they 
had not been 100 years ago; because a large percentage of 
the amount spent on building came from the community as 
a whole. It therefore became absolutely essential that methods 
of cost control and cost analysis were taught and were made 
important in schools of architecture. From the contacts he 
had, Mr. Sheppard thought there was a great deal of irres- 
ponsibility on the part of the architectural students and 
architects in that field. They did not realise these facts. 

Seconding the vote of thanks, Mr. Sheppard said he was 
always looking for somebody to tell him what to think, and 
this was awfully difficult because the sources got fewer and 
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fewer, and now that Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders had stopped 
writing (or Mr. Sheppard had not read what he had written 
lately) he would have to look in future to Mr. Allen for work 
on the professions. He had been on the Council for six years 
and always waited to see what Mr. Allen thought before he 
himself thought it. Now Mr. Allen was telling him how to 
think, as well as what to think, so he was more grateful to 
him than ever. 

Mr. Allen had put in an enormous amount of time in the 
Institute, and Mr. Sheppard recommended everyone to read 
the paper twice; it was very well written, it was unpretentious, 
it was sincere, it was straightforward, it had no jargon; and 

“it was courageous and very like the person who wrote it. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. G. H. Buckle, MIHVE, said that as a services con- 
sultant, he had much appreciated Mr. Allen’s paper but 
was a little apprehensive because the words ‘stimulant’ and 
‘stimulating’ had been used, as applied to Mr. Allen’s fellow 
architects, presumably. Mr. Buckle was not at all sure that 
they needed further stimulus. On most of the jobs which he 
was concerned with, they formed part of a team, of the 
architect, the quantity surveyor and the various consultants, 
and the ideas came in great profusion from the architect. 
Engineers, although they might be reasonably clever at doing 
things, were very slow at putting forward things or thinking 
out anything new. In fact, British engineers could carry out 
air-conditioning in about the year 1900, but it just stayed 
there and was not continued with. 

Mr. Buckle thought that the present team worked very well, 
and asked Mr. Allen if he thought that arrangement ought 
to be altered or bettered. 


Mr. P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall, AMTp1 [A] thought that 
Mr. Allen in his extremely valuable paper had rather skated 
round the delicate problem of architecture in relation to 
professions which were what might be called on the fringe of 
architecture. Sooner or later this problem had to be tackled 
very seriously inside the Institute. 

Mr. Allen, in his opening historical comments, had begun 
with the age of enlightenment: Mr. Johnson-Marshall thought 
he might have gone back a little earlier to the guilds which, 
though pre-scientific, were a fairly advanced form of profes- 
sional welfare organisation. The guilds might still have one or 
two things to teach. Also, one might perhaps think of the French 
Academy of the 17th century, which had for the first time 
united architecture with science; and what today was called 
engineering was then earlier called ‘military architecture’, just 
as today boat-building was called ‘naval architecture’. 

He wanted to make one small point: Mr. Allen had started 
what Mr. Johnson-Marshall felt to be a most important thing 
on the problem of professions, and that was the idea of an 
inter-professional council: could this be thought of as 
developing so that instead of perhaps arousing emotions, 
which nearly always defeated clarity, there could be more 
and more sitting together with fellow-professions on what 
might be called the problem of environmental design. One 
day, said Mr. Johnson-Marshall, he would like to see the 
Institute representing the whole problem and he hoped that 
Mr. Allen’s paper would be a step forward in that direction. 


Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, cBeE [F], said he wanted to follow on 
immediately from the remarks made by Mr. Johnson- 
Marshall. Mr. Allen’s brilliant paper had thrown up one 
thing in particular, which was that architecture was a 19th- 
century profession. It was an invention of the 19th century, 
which did not really represent the whole of what they were 
setting out to do. They had shed town planning some time 
ago, and not only did they work along with a lot of other 
professions who all grew up separately, but they had also 
this separate Institute of Town Planning which was doing 
something they should be doing. They should have a council 


(or something like that) and their purpose should |. che Study 
of environment with all those other professions hat were 
allied to them: town planning, the engineers, anc : | the rest 


taking their part in a study which Mr. Maxwell },y did not 
like to call ‘research’ because — give a dog a bad no 


more like search, because it had to set its ob karen 
confine them rather than just examine everythin, ‘hat came 
within its orbit. 

The chief problem of life and society today was i)» question 
of the environment that would fit it in the rest of thc centyry 
but there was no single means of studying this anc ortelating 
the immense number of experiments which took }.ace, Every 
building they did was an experiment which they d!< not study 
sufficiently. Therefore, if they could think of inning an 


organisation — a search organisation — for en\ironment. 
which would bring everyone in (it would use the «cc which 
was one of their biggest searchers into environment) and be 
like a sort of workshop with a philosophy and with an active 
practice which was trying to find environment and which 
therefore was able to use development, all the allicd profes. 
sions would cease to be a 19th-century thing and become a 
service to the community. 


Professor J. H. Napper, AMTPI [F], asked Mr. Allen whether 
he would agree with an opinion that this vast mass of infor- 
mation, this panorama of the things that had to be done 
were means to achieve those things for which architects were 
best fitted, which were organising environment, designing 
buildings, and so on. 

He mentioned two of the things Mr. Allen had quoted as 
examples which would serve to illustrate his point. They had 
seen an example of the first one in the programme for schools - 
that every building type should be a subject for research. By 
whom? Was it the architect? Was it the client? In the case 
of the Ministry of Education, imagination, which centred 
round the architect’s department, produced the method of 
briefing the architect, of finding out what the problem was. 
That, of course, was recognised as a method which could be 
applied to other building types, but it was not being applied - 
at least, not yet. 

As Professor Napper saw it, this was something which 
should be conducted as a policy by the Institute with other 
bodies, like post-graduate schools. He thought everyone was 
agreed on that. 

The other thing was the classification of technical informa- 
tion, which the Institute was already doing something about. 
Here was a tool which could be used in the schools, as 
opposed to the cramming of technical information. 

All these methods, all these organisations, were things 
which should be directed to this end — to free the architect to 
do his proper work. 


Mr. John C. Stillman [A] referred to Mr. Fry’s mention of 
the 19th century and the changes that had taken place; he 
understood that the general contractor (as he was known 
today) started life in the 19th century as a person often able 
to carry out a whole host of different activities, and this, to 
some extent, might have put the client in the position of 
requiring an agent: somebody who could understand what 
was being offered, and whether the price was right, and so on. 
This somewhat less gentlemanly aspect of the architect's work 
was no doubt important in the 19th century. 

Mr. Stillman asked Mr. Allen whether he thought that they 
should work towards the time when this was less important, 
or that they had worked towards it, and the time when the 
architect’s function as a protector of the client against what 
had perhaps been thought of as sometimes unscrupulously 
competitive contractors had gone out; and whether they 
would be able to look upon the contracting side in more 
professional terms. 

He thought the Institute of Builders looked towards their 
own Institute as something that was becoming more profes- 
sional in its terms. Mr. Allen had mentioned their taking on 
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these attricutes of a profession and that seemed to him an 
interesting matter to contemplate. 


Mr. J. E. Greatorex, MIHVE, first of all congratulated Mr. 
Allen on 4 most interesting paper. He thought Mr. Allen 
was a very brave man. 

Once Mr. Greatorex had taught heating and ventilating to 
architects. As he understood it, Mr. Allen was saying that 
architects did not learn sufficient about the technical or 
scientific side. As far as he remembered the syllabus, it went 
quite a way into heating and ventilating; he believed lighting 
was taken as well. Mr. Greatorex would not have thought it 
necessary tO learn more than was in the syllabus at the 
moment. Indeed, he had learned quite a lot himself during 
that time. 

He would like to see the architect concentrating more upon 
his designs and his elevations and the aesthetic appearance, 
instead of building so as to hide the services; and also utilising 
the engineering services specialist to a greater extent than 
when considering the engineering services amongst a large 
number of contractors and so on. 


Mr. R. Harrison, MIHVE, Said that as an engineer he was most 
interested in the very pertinent remarks made by Mr. Allen 
about the engineering profession. What gave Mr. Harrison 
most cause for thought had been the fragmentation which 
Mr. Allen had remarked upon; it might be that this frag- 
mentation was necessary in the purely technological aspect 
of their work because everything got more and more com- 
plicated until they might face the difficulty of finishing up 
with the classic situation of knowing almost everything about 
nothing at all! But Mr. Harrison thought this could be recon- 
tiled, taking up Mr. Maxwell Fry’s point, because while there 
might be a study on increasingly narrow lines from the tech- 
nological angle and the computational point of view, there 
was every reason why there must be even closer collabora- 
tion. At the moment, the collaboration was not always close 
in the social aspects of the work and, as Mr. Allen said, in 
ihe service to the community. He thought most of the profes- 
sions were contributing more and more to work in committees 
and work outside their offices, which was most valuable, not 
only helping the community but incidentally helping them- 
selves. 

The second point was obviously one of the keynotes of Mr. 
Allen’s most excellent paper: the team-work. A team must 
tot be a pyramid with a chain of command, or any rigid 
formal hierarchy. It must be a team in the sporting sense, 
and normally the captain of the team had certain well-defined 
responsibilities and duties, but he was there as a sound, com- 
petent performer and to direct the efforts of other sound and 
vompetent performers. He would seldom instruct the other 
members of the team exactly how to carry out their functions, 
dut would merely give them a general outline as to the effect 
or the result he wanted to achieve. Mr. Harrison thought that 
ihis was the collaboration which ought to exist amongst them. 
He asked Mr. Allen whether he would consider that the 
orthodox arrangement of the architect being the captain of 
‘hat team was invariable or whether he would accept that 
‘here were buildings or projects in which for reasons of 
wacticability the civil engineer or the constructional engineer 
hould be the directive force, taking the architect’s opinion 
ind his services consultant’s opinion, and co-ordinating with 
‘ome basically structural exercise. 


Mr. T. V. S. Durrant, MICE, MTPI, said he was really there 
(0 apologise for the absence of his own President, who was 
‘tty sorry that he was not present and would much regret 
that he had not heard the splendid paper by Mr. Allen. 

There were two points which Mr. Durrant knew his Presi- 
dent would want him to raise. The first was one that had been 
mentioned by Mr. Maxwell Fry: were the architects right to 
low conditions to arise which made a separate profession 
of town planning necessary? He himself was not sure, as an 
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engineer (though he was a professional planner as well), that 
it was wholly a separate profession, in that sense. 

He had come to planning through the civil engineers and 
when, to his great honour and joy, he attained full member- 
ship, he felt he had to do his best to convince the Council 
that if he was not dealing with great sources of power in 
nature he was at least doing something about the house of 
man for the convenience of man. 

He thought the planner had a different sort of job to do 
from the absolutely creative — physically creative — professions 
of architecture, engineering and, in its own slightly more 
abstract way, surveying. He thought the three were necessary, 
and that somewhere in the middle there had to be some 
co-ordinator. 

Mr. Allen had spoken of the high sense of responsibility 
that every profession must have for its client; he hoped every- 
one in the present assembly would remember that in the 
broadest sense their clients were not always individual clients, 
but were sometimes the man in the street, who had the 
greatest difficulty in understanding what it was all about. 


Professor A. J. Sutton Pippard, MBE, FRS, MICE, FRAES, 
expressed his thanks for the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Allen’s most excellent and thoughtful paper. 

Professor Pippard always thought, when he read books and 
papers or thought about the question of the professions and 
professionalism, of perhaps one of the most well-known con- 
versations in English literature, between Alice and Humpty 
Dumpty. Humpty Dumpty made the remark, ‘When I use 
a word, it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more 
nor less’. Professor Pippard thought that the two words, 
‘profession’ and ‘professionalism’ were rather words of that 
character. They meant so many things in so many contexts. 
There was, first of all, a professional as opposed to an amateur, 
the Players versus Gentlemen, where the professional got the 
money and the Gentleman was not supposed, at any rate, to 
get anything at all. 

Then there was the other type of professional, Bill Sykes, 
out for loot, and the amateur gentleman crook, the ‘Raffles’; 
he took the loot but he did not really need it; he only did it 
for fun. 

There was the professional as opposed to the tradesman; 
they were both paid, they both got the money, and this, he 
felt, was where the danger of snobbishness came into the 
picture. They were concerned, of course, in their thoughts 
tonight with the third aspect of it; what constituted profes- 
sionalism as opposed to tradesmanship, the trade. He thought 
everyone had a general idea of what they meant by the term. 

He was interested that Mr. Allen gave four requirements 
for professionalism, and Professor Pippard agreed with those 
but felt that there was something lacking in them. Mr. Allen 
had finished up with four words — science, experience, purpose 
and efficiency. Professor Pippard thought there was a fifth, 
which Mr. Allen had not really omitted, for perhaps it came 
under ‘purpose’: the moral aspect of it. He would put it 
simply: that the work meant more than the reward. They had 
heard tonight about a certain analysis of salaries and wages 
in which the profession of architects and his own profession 
appeared in a very lowly position. If he was right about this, 
it would appear to prove that this list should be inverted in 
order to judge which were the most professional of the so- 
called professions. In fact, he suggested that professionalism 
really was an attitude towards life and work, and any calling 
became a profession just as soon as the general body of its 
practitioners accepted that view of things. He said ‘the general 
body’ because this rule could be applied to one or two of the 
cases Mr. Allen had mentioned. 

Apart from the book that had been quoted, there was 
another well-known book which he had very much enjoyed 
when it was published, and that was Professional People by 
Lewis and Maude, which gave a very good analysis. For 
anyone who was interested in this subject, it was worth 
reading. 


] 
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There was one point Mr. Allen might like to incorporate 
in his final remarks: Mr. Allen had referred to architectural 
clubs and the fact that the Institution of Civil Engineers had 
held its first meeting in 1818; Professor Pippard reminded 
him that in 1771 there was a society which later became the 
Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers, which was still in 
existence and met six times a year for the sole purpose of 
dining, and consisted of 40 Civil Engineers and 20 gentlemen. 


Mr. L. J. Holloway, F10B, congratulated Mr. Allen on his 
paper. Mr. Allen had put a question which, as an individual, 
he could perhaps try to answer. 

One of the greatest responsibilities of their two Institutes 
was to see to it that the people they brought into the industry 
were trained to the highest possible status for the work they 
were required to do. When Mr. Allen asked why it was 
that the builders were seeking a professional status, Mr. 
Holloway’s answer was that they were, by their training, 
seeking to gain recognition for equal status with other people 
of their own level within the industry. Mr. Allen referred in 
his paper to snobbishness and had referred earlier on to 
mutual respect. They had found, over the years, that there 
was not as much respect for them as they would like and 
therefore they had sought, by raising their standards, that 
respect: and for the status of a builder to be the equivalent 
of that of an architect: to be accepted in their own right as 
people of equal integrity and of equal capability. Not having 
found ways of doing this other than by the way they had 
tried, he thought his answer to Mr. Allen on that point would 
be that as soon as they got the status that they thought they 
were entitled to (which they were prepared to grant to other 
people) then their desires for professional status would dis- 
appear, because they would have received that status. 
Another point was the question of the architect going into 
commerce, and being permitted to join boards of directors. 
They in the building industry would welcome qualified people 
to assist them in the work they had to do, and although they 
were able to employ architects, that was usually not quite 
good enough; when a man had done his training, and had 
experience in practice, surely he must be of great value on 
the board of a building company. It was Mr. Holloway’s 
urgent hope that one of these days they would see this 
prohibition removed. 

There had been a slight dig through the paper that ‘com- 
mercialism’ was perhaps a dirty word. Perhaps a little more 
commercialism in architects’ offices might raise them a little 
higher in the ‘league’ tables referred to. 

Someone had used a word which was frequently heard in 
these discussions, and it was a word which perhaps, in time, 
would disappear; it perhaps pointed the theme of what Mr. 
Holloway was trying to say. The word was: ‘unscrupulous’. 
There were unscrupulous architects, there were unscrupulous 
quantity surveyors, there were unscrupulous builders; there 
were unscrupulous individuals in every trade, but the whole 
of any trade or profession should not be damned by the few 
black sheep that existed. 


Mr. L. E. Kent, mice (President, Institution of Structural 
Engineers), congratulated Mr. Allen for ‘sticking his neck 
out’. 

Mr. Kent pointed out that Mr. Allen said in his paper: 
‘I think we are alone among the professions in maintaining 
a prohibition of this kind. .. .” It was a condition of member- 
ship of the Association of Consulting Engineers that a man 
was not connected in any way with industry. 

For his own part, Mr. Kent would welcome the sort of 
co-operation that Mr. Allen had indicated. His feelings on 
this point were very well known. He would be very happy for 
his Institution to collaborate in any way on this score. 

The sporting aspect had been touched on by Mr. Harrison, 
who had talked about a team. Let there be a team, but let it 
not be forgotten that a team should go on the field together, 
at the same time. 


Mr. L. W. Andrew, M INST GAS E, Said that the bold and 
vigorous paper had literally frightened him. He thought it 
was a wonderful approach and absolutely right -— a National 
approach. But surely there was a frightening responsibility 
an increasing responsibility: making absolutely certain that 
the basis on which wide decisions were made was really up 
to date from the point of view of all the known facts. 

Many had spoken of co-operation and communication of 
information. He supported those as the absolute keys. Mr 
Allen had asked what other people thought of architects: 
Mr. Andrew said that they found them very formidable 
gentlemen, and added that he meant both those words. 

In real architecture, the basic desire was to design a build. 
ing as a complete whole, and for the benefit of the occupant 
of that building. Mr. Andrew was not sure that this was done. 
He asked Mr. Allen if it was not possible that, at times, being 
human, architects might get a little out of balance in terms 
of capital cost, appearance, and convenience of planning to 
the architect, in relation to all the other factors which had to 
be considered. 

Mr. Andrew then asked two specific questions: whether the 
fuel industry were giving the architects the sort of information 
they wanted in the most useful form, and in a place where 
they could get at it and not forget it. When architects were 
considering their national and global arrangements, could 
he take it that other professions involved would have the 
opportunity for consultation in any of their far-reaching 
decisions, and the opportunity to comment on any findings 
which affected the issues and the various professions involved? 


Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, KBE, said he appreciated the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Allen’s most interesting and 
important paper. 

Mr. Allen had referred to a work which Sir Alexander and 
his friend Paul Wilson had published on the professions; but 
that was 30 years ago, and Sir Alexander said he was hope- 
lessly out of date. He did recollect that when they made their 
survey and looked at the chief professions, it had been like 
passing from one new world to another, each world having 
its Own separate conventions, outlook, practices, using its 
own terminology, making its own allusions — all of which was 
very difficult for an outsider to interpret. Sir Alexander remem- 
bered feeling rather like a gate-crasher intruding on a number 
of family reunions. He remembered that when they intruded 
on the architects, one or two things had struck them. One saw 
that other professions were using a technique founded on the 
application of some natural or social science; the architects 
were doing more and introducing aesthetics. As Mr. Allen 
had said, they were artists. They had found that the proceed- 
ings of most professions were conducted in a somewhat 
humdrum way; but when they looked at the history of the 
architects’ profession and read accounts of their meetings, 
they seemed to detect a certain emotional atmosphere. Sir 
Alexander had no criticism; it was very refreshing. That was 
one characteristic. They had also found it very difficult to 
recognise and define the scope and limitations of the work 
of an architect; but he did not think that in that they were 
very obtuse; he thought, as Mr. Allen had said, there was a 
real difficulty there. 

Mr. Allen had mostly referred to current problems facing 
the professions, which Sir Alexander had listened to with 
much interest, but could say nothing about. There was one 
matter he had referred to of a general nature. He stressed the 
corporate responsibility of professions today. Sir Alexander 
was sure he was right. If one looked back, one saw that the 
professions had started as free-lance workers serving indi- 
vidual clients and, recognising their responsibility to thos 
clients, had built up codes of ethics. The situation had changed 
now; the client was often a corporation. That meant the old 
code of professional ethics was not so relevant as it had been. 
It meant that there was a new form of responsibility, what 
was more or less a corporate responsibility. By that, Sit 
Alexander meant a responsibility of each profession to s& 
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hat so far as possible skilled, effective, honourable services 
their special nature were not only made available to the 
wublic, in so far as the public needed them, but were used by 
ne public. He agreed that professional bodies were not today 
iully living up to that new, special responsibility. 

There were many reasons for that. One, he thought, might 
jie in the state of professional education. If the members of 
ihe profession were to realise their corporate responsibility 
9 the public, it was surely obvious that they must see and 
grasp the setting of their profession in its social, economic 
ind industrial context. Professional education did nothing 
whatsoever to help the professional student to see his profes- 
sion in that way. 

Everyone knew that professional education was over- 
srowded, with all the numerous special techniques. If anyone 
were to Suggest that it would be advantageous to study out- 
ide subjects, or new subjects such as industrial economics 
or industrial conditions, the answer was there was no room. 
He did not regret that because he thought that if there was 
room, it would not do what was wanted. The mind of a 
professional student (or for that matter a specialist student) 
taking an honours degree in any subject was concentrated 
on his special subject or interest; if he was encouraged, or 
an attempt was made to force him to attend to something 
that was not apparently related to his subject, he thought this 
was a tiresome imposition and disregarded it, and it was of 
no effect. When it had been tried, as in the case of the 
engineers at some universities, it had really no beneficial result 
atall. It had been pointed out re 'y by Sir Eric Ashby, in 
his talks and his book, that in th urse of special education 
(ie had been speaking above © «© technologists) subjects 
were dealt with again and again w.acn had 1 impact on or 
were embodied in social, economic and industrial surround- 
ings. There were, in fact, ‘leads’ out into this world throughout 
the professional education, and advantage could be taken 
of them to encourage professional and specialist students to 
karn about these things, not as something unconnected with 
their subjects but as something which was almost vitally 
connected with them, if they could only see the point. 

Medicine was an obvious case. Health, or the lack of it, 
was embodied in the social, economic and industrial con- 
dition, but medical students were not sufficiently made aware 
f it and were not going to interest themselves in that side 
of things. Sir Alexander believed that was a way out and he 
only hoped that Sir Eric Ashby’s very interesting plans would 
be considered. 

Mr. Allen had summarised what he thought were the views 
of Paul Wilson and Sir Alexander about doctors and lawyers. 
He had made it appear that they were rather strongly critical 
of them. They were critical, but they did not mean to be 
juite so critical as was suggested. Mr. Allen also went on to 
ay that those faults had largely been corrected. Sir Alexander 
was not sure that he could follow him. The fact was, he 
welieved, if they thought about it again, they would say much 
the same, although it would not mean quite such harsh 
riticism as was suggested. He did not think they could yet 
tive those professions quite such a clean bill of health as 
Mr. Allen suggested they ought to have. 


Mr. Allen expressed thanks for the reception of his paper and 
plied briefly to the discussion. He has subsequently sub- 
nitted the following considered reply. 

The optimism of Mr. Buckle about the present working 
itrangements for the ‘building team’ is not shared by the 
author. Architects are troubled both by day-to-day difficulties 
and by more deep-seated differences of outlook. He would 
lot make specific suggestions for improvement but leave this 
(0 official discussion. 

Mr. Stillman and Mr. Holloway mentioned professionalism 
among builders. The author thinks that in developing a better 
‘ducational background and a stronger ethical sense builders 
ate moving in a direction which will be respected; but the 
development should surely take place for its own sake, not 
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for outward status. Building is in the end an industry, not 
a profession, and he does not deplore commercial outlooks 
in it as long as they are healthy and lead to efficiency, quality 
and stability and not to exploitation. 

Mr. Greatorex has misunderstood his remarks about tech- 
nical training for architects. Quantity is often large enough 
or too large, but what is taught is often not what architects 
need for their type of responsibility. 

The author accepts fully the view implied by Mr. Harrison 
that others besides architects might lead the design team. It 
depends on what kind of a problem a job presents. But if 
others are to lead, they too must train themselves for a 
Strategic quality of thinking, and not the tactical levels which 
the narrowness of British engineering education tends to 
produce. Carr-Saunders and Wilson criticised this 30 years 
ago, but it has not been corrected. 

Professor Pippard made several interesting comments. He 
perhaps misunderstood the author on snobbishness. The 
point is that some professional and scientific bodies look down 
upon those that seem less learned or more ‘tainted’ with trade 
interests, and tend then to avoid contacts. This is pandering 
to respectability, not looking at the job to be done. This is 
what the author regretted. 

The author has read Professional People but upon advice 
postponed doing so until he had completed his own paper, 
so as to bring to it a fresh viewpoint. He found the book 
interesting. 

The author wonders about Mr. Kent’s statement that the 
team must go on the field together. In theory, yes, but in 
practice not easy, partly because of the difficulties about co- 
operation, and partly because most buildings of consequence 
need to be conceived in one mind, and this act often has to 
precede the choice of team. This is why the author emphasises 
the special type of technical training for architects that he 
describes. 

In reply to Mr. Andrew, the author will refer comments on 
information about the gas services to the appropriate part of 
the Institute. As to inter-professional consultation on the 
larger questions of policy, he hopes this will take place. 

The author endorses fully Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders’s 
point, quoted from Sir Eric Ashby, about how to make a 
broad education seem relevant to a student of a technology. 


The President, after he had put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, said he had one more duty to perform. This was an 
unusual duty which had not happened before. With them 
they had their previous Secretary, who had retired. The 
Council had made him an Honorary Associate of the Institute, 
and the President said it gave him great pleasure to break 
with precedent by presenting him with a vellum denoting this 
fact. 


Contributions in writing have been 
received from the following: 


Professor Sir William Holford, pptTp1, FILA [F]: Mr. Allen 
has suggested that science, industry and the professions 
should take a less distant view of one another and profit from 
their interdependence. 

I should like to add a brief comment on another kind of 
interdependence, namely that between the private, profes- 
sional and public positions which the same architect may have 
to take in the course of his work. When the clients’ programme 
has been rewritten, the facts and the objectives analysed, and 
advice taken from one’s associates in a building operation, 
then the synthetic process — the creation of design — becomes 
essentially an individual thing. Naturally, the designer iden- 
tifies himself closely with it: often he has to fight for it. 

But if you are advising an estate, or a local authority, or 
making the case for a comprehensive plan, you do not fight 
for a design in detail, you fight for a plan — including the right 
of individual designers to make their various contributions 
to the unity of the scheme as a whole. 
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In another capacity altogether the same architect or planner 
has a duty to regard his experiences in the light of the public 
interest, and by this means to relate his work to the whole 
system of ideas which is current at the time. I suggest 
that these three roles are not mutually exclusive. Individual 
personalities can combine them — not always in equal 
proportions; and this Institute should, as Mr. Allen suggests 
in his paper, make it easier and more fruitful for him 
to do so. 

As for discussion of building types, it is noticeable that men 
who know what they are doing and why they have done it are 
never in the least shy of offering their work for criticism. It 
is, oddly enough, when they are on unsure ground, dealing 
with the social and biological sciences rather than the 
mechanical ones, and with value judgments rather than 
measured surveys, that criticism is resented. Then taste 
becomes a tender part of their anatomy and they can hardly 
bear to have it disputed. 


The Hon. Lionel Brett [F]: Mr. Allen’s paper is one of the 
most important read at the RIBA for many years, for it is a 
serious introduction to fundamental decisions the Royal 
Institute will have to take very soon, if it is to have any 
long-term strategy at the back of its work in education, in 
servicing the profession and in public relations. 

He sees, on the one hand, that ‘we have to be at once 
artists, planners, technologists, and men of business, at a time 
when our art must still be experimental, our planning has to 
face fresh problems daily, our technology seems to expand 
like the universe, and new standards of management are 
demanded everywhere’. On the other hand he notes ‘some 
tendency to amalgamate among professional organisations’ 
and thinks it should be encouraged. He regrets that town plan- 
ning ever became a separate profession, and I think he is right. 
What he does not do is to draw the inevitable conclusion — 
that something has got to give. If there is one cause of public 
doubts of our expertise it is that we are attempting too much. 

It is too soon to offer more than a tentative and personal 
approach. My own is this. I believe that we must set ourselves 
to regain two territories we have abandoned since the Indus- 
trial Revolution. One is physical planning, and the other is 
structural engineering. The great planners and the great 
engineers (whatever they may call themselves) are architects, 
and those of us who are passionately concerned with environ- 
ment, or with structures, speak the precise language of plan- 
ners, or of engineers. Some rare geniuses may speak both, but 
on the whole we have to choose our field, and the problem 
for the profession will be to see that instead of splitting down 
the middle we unite these two related spheres of design within 
the great federation which Doxiadis would have us call 
ekistics. 

But something has got to give, and two things suggest 
themselves. The first is that if architects are really to fly so 
high, they will need exceptional breadth of mind and academic 
discipline. This inevitably leads to the notion of a two-tier 
profession. The second is that the architect should divest 
himself of the role of policing the contractor. This leads, if 
you like, to the professionalisation of building, within which 
I have no doubt that the architect with a flair for organisation 
will be a vital member of the team. 

But in fact the whole notion of professionalism is in process 
of dilution. Provided each does an honest job of work (and 
the market, if nothing else, finally sees to that), there seems 
no reason why we should regard the architect as a profes- 
sional, the pharmacist as a semi-professional, and the car- 
penter as a workman. The vital thing is that each of us should 
take on neither more nor less than he can do with unchal- 
lengeable expertise. 


Mr. John Harvey, MIHVE: I should like to add my thanks 
to those of the previous speakers to Mr. Allen for a very 
thought-provoking paper. 

There are one or two points I should like to touch upon. 


I speak as a member of a firm of consulting engineers in the 
field of air-conditioning, heating and ventilating and electrical 
installations. 

Mr. Allen speaks of the necessity for some single group 
seeing to the smooth collaboration of the building team ang 
says that this duty is the architect’s. No engineer in the field 
in which I operate will dispute this statement. This duty 
carries with it, however, the need for the architect to examine 
the means he employs for securing this smooth collaboration, 

When Mr. Allen speaks of the building professions he gives 
the impression that the process is the same in each case. In 
fact more architects deal with specialist contractors than with 
consulting engineers. 

If the specialist contractor is to be nominated then col. 
laboration can be very smooth but at the expense of cos 
control. If there is to be competitive tendering and no cop. 
sultant, then the architect must lean more or less heavily on 
One specialist contractor while disclaiming any commitment 
to place the contract with that firm. Collaboration in tha 
case is not quite so smooth. If there is a properly appointed 
consulting engineer then collaboration is at its best, because 
the planning can be completed in detail before going out to 
tender. 

The other matter which the architect must examine is the 
means he employs for selecting a consulting engineer. Your 
Institute does not liaise with the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in this context. Possibly you approach 
the Association of Consulting Engineers. When discussing 
the building professions Mr. Allen’s paper refers to structural, 
heating and ventilating and electrical and finally mechanical 
equipment in that order. It is presumably the order of impor- 
tance in the minds of most architects. But the Association of 
Consulting Engineers recognises neither the Structural Engi- 
neers’ Institution nor the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, so that if you apply for a structural you will be 
given a civil and if you apply for a heating and ventilating 
engineer, you will be given a mechanical engineer. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. The Association of 
Consulting Engineers is composed predominantly of civil 
engineers. Their main work consists of harbours and docks, 
roads and bridges, hydro-electric schemes and the like, and 
for this work mechanical and electrical engineers are required 
to complete the team. The civil engineer’s interest in buildings 
is remote. 

You are in the same position as the civil engineer to the 
extent that you need other professions to complete your team, 
but the members are not the same. The Civils, Electricals and 
Mechanicals have fields of their own, but if there were no 
architects there would be no heating and ventilating engineers. 
The heating and ventilating engineer, therefore, will be the 
keenest member of your team. 

I would like to conclude my remarks with the suggestion 
that you might consider a permanent ‘building team’ com- 
mittee, upon which would sit members of the engineering 
institutions which Mr. Allen regards as essential - the 
Structurals, the Heating and Ventilating and the Electricals. 


Peter Cowan [A]: The problems which we face as a profession 
today seem to me to be grouped under four headings: 


Communication 
Education 
Organisation 
Collaboration 


so perhaps I can deal with each heading in turn, although 
they are all essentially interrelated. 


Communication. The fragmentation of skills of which Mr. Allen 
spoke, and which other speakers also raised, seems to me al 
inevitable process, which must continue in view of the ever 
increasing size and complexity of the body of knowledge 
connected with the building industry. 

This fragmentation process has overtaken the fields of 
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gience some time ago, with the result that now scientists 
differing specialties have difficulty in communicating with 
ach other on scientific topics without very special language 
soblems being first overcome. 

“We as architects having arrived at the fragmentation stage 
ather later than the scientists, have the benefit of their 
experience to draw upon, and therefore the breakdown of 
;mmunication need not affect us if we learn our lessons 
sroperly. Our first requirement for communication in any 
anguage is tO define or redefine the terminology used. The 
erminology used in architecture and by architects has, over 
the years, become debased. This was in evidence in the dis- 
yyssion when the definitions applied by different individuals 
) even such basic terms as ‘profession’ and ‘architecture’ 
were obviously arrived at by differing methods. It seems to 
ne essential therefore that concerted efforts should be made 
py all concerned to attack this problem of communication 
by perhaps setting up collaborative bodies under the aegis 
of the Institute or even as a research project at a university. 


Education. 1 agree with Mr. Allen’s comments on the need 
fora basic approach to technical subjects which will give the 
gudent a methodological rather than a computational 
approach. 
This, | think, should be the approach to all teaching; in 
other words, we should try to teach a method for analysing 
aly problem in a logical sequence of steps which will lead 
ia solution, either via the inevitable build-up of facts, or 
by an intuitive jump (the creative step) which must be arrived 
atin the light of the facts gathered. At present our method of 
aching design in most schools seems to be that one builds 
up an idea in one’s mind and then tries to fit the facts to it. 
In the wider context of education, I should like to feel that 
more attention would be paid to post-graduate studies as 
commended by the Oxford Committee. I should also like 
1 feel that such post-graduate studies should count for some- 
thing in the profession, and be acknowledged in some positive 
form, by a diploma or other award. This is done in medicine, 
where merit awards, given for post-graduate studies, are taken 
very much into account in assessing candidates for any post. 
What is more, the doctor is encouraged to put these diplomas 
and awards in his qualification, and to use them in his title, etc. 
If such a system of merit awards were initiated for archi- 
ecture, it would tend to give us the means of sorting people, 
and by assessing which type of merit awards a person had 
got it would be possible to find out which branch of practice 
that person seemed most suited for and interested in. The 
main thing is, as was pointed out, that an ARIBA should not 
te regarded as the last step in learning, and that it should 
really be only a basis on which to build a true education. 


Organisation. An Institute is only as strong as its committees, 
and the committees must form a basis for all the activities of 
the Institute - but the committees at the moment are com- 
posed mostly of principals in private practice, and the younger 
assistants, who have great enthusiasm, do not get a look in. 
ltseems to me that there is a place in every committee for at 
east one salaried assistant, particularly on the technical and 
information side. | am sure that there are many able people 
who would be only too ready to devote their spare time to 
such work. 


Collaboration. The ideas expressed about collaboration 
oetween various sections of the industry were very welcome, 
out the collaboration or liaison between the separate skills 
should take place primarily on a technical level. | cannot see 
any advantage in having high-powered jamborees where the 
‘op people of each organisation gather at which sentiments 
of goodwill are aired by everyone, but nothing gets done. 
This ties up with the previous remarks on communication 
and organisation, and it seems to me that technical and 
information committee work on a sound and workmanlike 
tasis, taking account of the salaried assistants who form the 
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vast body of most of the organisation, is the best and, in fact, 
the only way of obtaining real collaboration. 


J. G. Osborne, FRICS, Honorary Secretary of the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee of the RICs: 


Whilst agreeing with Mr. Allen’s definition of a profession 
I think that special emphasis should be placed on the point 
that members of the public, bombarded as they are nowadays 
from all sides by extravagant and sometimes misleading 
claims by industry, expect from a profession advice unbiased 
by personal interest. Indeed I would say that the true test of 
a professional man is whether he looks at a particular problem 
from the point of view of what is best for his client or what 
is best for himself. 

I would remind Mr. Allen that the Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers and the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors do not admit members of staffs (or directors) of 
firms of contractors, so that he is not correct in saying that 
the RIBA is alone among the professions in maintaining a 
prohibition of this kind. The r1cs’s ban certainly does not 
arise from any snobbishness or prejudice; chartered surveyors 
and quantity surveyors in particular have a very high respect 
for builders’ estimators and surveyors. The ban arises solely 
because the Institution feels that by maintaining this principle 
its members can best serve, and keep the confidence of, the 
public. A simple illustration is the National Schedule of 
Daywork Charges which is negotiated on behalf of the public 
by the Institution with the contractors. What faith would the 
public and indeed architects have in such a document if 
contractors were also represented in the rics? Similar con- 
siderations would apply to other jointly negotiated documents. 

The Association of Consulting Engineers is an illustration 
of what happens when a body like the Civils consists of 
professional engineers and members of contracting firms; the 
professional engineers find it necessary to set up a separate 
organisation to deal with professional matters. 

I would also suggest that as the registration of architects 
is by title and not by the more usual one of function, the 
Architects’ Registration Council and the R1BA have a special 
duty to the public to see that the positions held and the duties 
carried out by registered architects are those that the public 
would reasonably expect of a professional man protected by 
a Royal Charter and an Act of Parliament. 

These are some of the reasons why members of the RIcs 
view with some misgivings the suggestion that architects may 
be permitted to become directors of contracting firms. 

Mr. Allen’s paper dealt at some length with education 
and training and on these subjects the RICS is completely 
reviewing its whole policy including the examination structure, 
and it may well be that the next few years may see some major 
revisions. 

I was a little surprised to see that there is no mention in 
Mr. Allen’s paper of the package dealer, that is the contractor 
who offers the all-in service, thus, he claims, dispensing with 
the independent architect and engineer and possibly also with 
the independent quantity surveyor. Some say that this is not 
a threat to the architect as he has to be employed to design 
the building in any case, but I would suggest that such a 
system is a threat to the architect’s profession. 

I think that we should have joint consultations about this 
problem and look at it as professional people to find out what 
we consider to be best for the client, and if we decide that, 
under normal circumstances, the professional architect, 
engineer and quantity surveyor acting as a team independently 
of the contractor is the best answer, then we should take steps 
to see that the prospective building owner is made aware of 
the benefits in obtaining value for money that a competent 
independent team of professional consultants can bring to 
him. I would suggest that the following matters should be 
considered: 


1. Examination of our methods in order to increase our 
efficiency. 


| 
| 


2. Improvement of public relations, in particular some method 
of informing the public that the competent independent 
professional team can compete in every way with the services 
offered by the package dealer. 

3. Consortia of professional firms who would be able to 
undertake all professional services at an all-in fee to the client, 
thus eliminating a possible cause of friction. 


In conclusion, I think that the RIBA is to be congratulated 
on arranging for the presentation of this paper and so giving 
us all the opportunity, so sadly lacking in these busy days, 
of pausing for a moment to consider where we are going. 


Mr. G. A. Atkinson [A]: First, to amplify Mr. Percy Johnson- 
Marshall’s history. The French Academy of Architecture 
(1671) was one of Louis XIV’s academic institutions, part of 
his state cultural machinery; but it was a separate institution 
from the Academy (1663) — of the fine arts — and the Academy 
of Science (1666). It had no direct connection with engineering. 
Vauban, by getting the ‘Corps des Ingénieurs du Génie’ (1675) 
set up, ensured recognition in France for the professional 
military engineer with a scientific, largely mathematical 
training. The public works (civil) engineer dates from 1716 
with the establishment of the ‘Corps des Ingénieurs des Ponts 
et Chaussées’. 

These were the first modern building and civil engineering 
professions. They were state-supported and controlled, with 
their hierarchy of protector, director, professors, practitioners 
(members and associates) and students; or, in the case of the 
Corps, of chief engineer, principal engineer, engineer and 
cadet or assistant engineer — titles to be adopted by govern- 
ment works organisations in many countries. They had their 
meetings with published proceedings (e.g. the Procés-Verbaux 
de l’Académie Royale d’Architecture, a set of which was 
recently acquired for the R1IBA Library); their courses of 
lectures to students which, like Frangois Blondel’s Cours 
d’ Architecture (1675-98), became embodied in textbooks. 
Architectural training in France went through many vicissi- 
tudes but it has, through the official ‘Ecole des Beaux Arts’, 
remained closely associated with the state; the French archi- 
tectural qualification is ‘Architecte Diplomé par le 
Gouvernement’. 

The French public works engineer’s training was more 
formal and thorough. From a school for draughtsmen, the 
‘Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées’ was created in 1747. During 
the 18th and early 19th centuries its professors, usually mathe- 
maticians who had also practised in the field as engineers, 
developed the structural and hydraulic engineering theory of 
the industrial revolution. It published one of the first technical 
engineering journals (1794) and the last universal book on 
architecture and civil engineering, J. B. Rondolet’s L’Art de 
Batir (1802-17). It continues to train French government 
engineers (after a preliminary general technological education 
at the ‘Ecole Polytechnique’, established in the French Revo- 
lution) who have to serve a number of years in the public 
service after qualification. 

In contrast, the British professional system owed its growth 
to the enthusiasm and initiative of leading consultants in the 
professions and was largely based on private practice. The 
exception is the Royal Academy founded in 1768 with official 
support and premises. Despite distinguished architect acade- 
micians, like Sir William Chambers, its first Treasurer, it has 
done little to advance architectural learning or the profession 
of architecture. This was left to practitioners outside the 
Royal Academy who from the Architects’ Club (1791) to the 
first meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(1834) were trying to found a suitable professional organisa- 
tion. (The civil engineers, who had no Academy in the back- 
ground, were able to achieve their Institution by 1818.) It is 
interesting to note that both owed much in their foundation 
to the support of two great men, Soane and Telford, who 
were independent of government ties and were wealthy 
through professional practice. 

Unlike the French official system of academies, schools, 


and corps — which would seem broadly to be the prese: 
pattern of the organisation in the Soviet Union — the wae 
tectural and engineering professional institutes in Britain a 
up to recently depended for funds and active commit : 
members largely on the private consultant. " 

Post-war Britain saw a swing in the professions to Salaried 
employment at — according to the recent Royal Commission’s 
findings — a low average of remuneration. For a year or SO the 
revised rules for allowances under Schedule E May postpone 
the full impact of increased professional subscriptions, But 
can the institutes continue to ignore the effect of the Change 
in the way members are remunerated? Will they have to turn 
from being learned societies to becoming professional trade 
unions? Will they be forced to seek support from the state 
on the French (and Soviet) pattern? Or will it be Possible 
to evolve a compromise solution in which, on the one hand 
professional institutes — still independent — provide, in Allen's 
words, ‘a specialised and impartial intellectual service to the 
community’ — as increasingly they do — and, on the other hang, 
corporations — in the wider sense — supply their professional 
servants with the means, in terms of time and money, for fyjj 
participation in institutional affairs — as the more enlightened 
do already? 


Mr. W. A. Allen’s reply to written contributions 


I am indebted to the contributors for their interested discys. 
sion of the paper. Most of the points they make stand reso- 
lutely on their own arguments without comment from me. 
and those upon which I make no remark have my full support. 

I think readers might compare the contributions of Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Harvey in respect of the Association of 
Consulting Engineers. The information which Mr. Harvey 
gives upon the latter is particularly interesting. Mr. Osborne 
seems to me to overlook the fact that by its title the Associa- 
tion would not include other than private consultants and 
naturally therefore it must exclude the salaried employees in 
which the RIBA takes an equal interest. The Association could 
not therefore do other than maintain its prohibition but it is 
scarcely a representative professional organisation in the sense 
which I have been discussing; it is in fact exactly what its title 
suggests, a mechanism for intercommunication between 
the members of consulting engineers’ firms. I understand it 
will not even admit representatives of firms which are both 
architectural and engineering consultants. I do not think | 
would be very happy to see an Association of this kind set up 
among consulting architects. 

On the other hand his remarks about the RICs seem more 
relevant although even so I would have thought that the merits 
of including members of building firms in their Institution 
might be sufficient to warrant finding some other way of 
ensuring impartiality on behalf of the public for such a case 
as he illustrates. 

I omitted the package-dealer along with a number of other 
professional problems through sheer lack of space; and it did 
not seem to me to be something which could be dealt with by 
the Institute as a matter of principle. Consequently I put it be- 
yond the border line of my remarks. However, I think his views 
about consortia are ones which we should actively consider. 

Mr. Harvey’s frank discussion of the problems among 
engineers seems to me to extend my own view very usefully 
and sympathetically. I think all architects will welcome the 
attitude it betokens, and that his points will be taken up. 

Mr. Cowan does not convince me that fragmentation 's 
either inevitable or good. Fundamentally it seems to go against 
the necessities of good organisation and I believe it wil 
generally be found to be a transient phase in any development. 

On the other hand, his idea of merit awards for post 
graduate studies attracts me very much and I hope it will be 
considered by the new Board. 

In defence of the Institute’s policy of staffing Committees. 
I would like to say that for many years the practice has been 
maintained of bringing in a proportion of younger members, 
and I hope that this will continue to be the case. 
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The Architect and the Church 


\ brief report of the Conference on “The 
{rchitect and the Church’ appeared in the 
April JOURNAL. A fuller report is given 
conference held in London 
under the auspices of Christian Teamwork 
on 4. and March gave valuable endorse- 
ment to the conclusions of the 1959 Bossey 
Conference. Last May, representatives of 
en European countries and of the USA had 
met at the Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches at Bossey, 
Geneva, and after a week’s study of the 
sroblems of contemporary church building 
had hammered out a thirteen-point state- 
ment on architecture in relation to the needs 
of the Christian Church. This statement 
received wide publicity and has become 
known as the Bossey Statement. 

Now, under the chairmanship of Edward 
D. Mills, cBE [F], who was one of the 
rarticipants of the earlier conference, about 
0 architects and clergymen representing 
most denominations outside Roman Catho- 
jicism discussed the art of church building 
against the general background provided by 
the Bossey Statement. In this, Great Britain 
has been the first country to take the initia- 
ive in organising a follow-up conference. 

It is a striking testimony to the inherent 
soundness of the Bossey Statement that not 
one of its clauses was challenged on this 
ocasion. Though the conference delegates 
were under no obligation to accept it, its 
validity was implicit in the speeches made, 
many of its points being repeatedly con- 
firmed so that in the end it appeared to 
aystallise the deliberations of the present 
conference as much as it had done when 
first propounded at Geneva. 

It has to be admitted as part of the back- 
ground of the conference that the contribu- 
tion of this country in the field of contempo- 
rary church architecture has so far proved 
disappointing. One has only to think of 
developments in school design, housing, or 
industrial buildings to realise how far the 
development of church architecture has 
lagged behind the progress made in other 
fields, It is easy to find reasons for this, but 
they do not appear to carry much weight 
after a survey of recent work in Continental 
countries which was shown at the conference 
and which suggests a very substantial time 
lag between the inception of new ideas and 
their translation into new church buildings 
in this country. 

For this is one of the great church building 
periods. Certainly there is much rethinking 
within the denominations as to the func- 
ional requirements of new buildings. In the 
Church of England, however, the influence 
of the new liturgy was somewhat exaggera- 
ted by delegates, and it would need a good 
deal of specialist knowledge to say exactly 
what kind of revolution was being enacted 
in what one speaker was good-humouredly 
allowed to define as the ‘Protestant under- 
world’. Churches are now being built in 
great numbers to serve new centres of 
population. A comparison was drawn with 
the time of the Reformation when a much 
more radical reorientation in religious 
observance was accompanied by no new 
church building whatever. But there can be 
10 comparison with earlier periods of 
'arge-scale church building when a universal 
culture provided an established framework 
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for the architect’s activity. Today, successful 
new buildings are all too rare and the best 
of them need wide publicity and careful 
study. A small exhibition was arranged at 
the conference which gave architects the 
opportunity of showing and discussing 
examples of their own work. 

The conference studied the problems of 
church design first from the point of view 
of the Church as client and secondly from 
the side of the architect. Each had plenty 
to say about the shortcomings of the other 
but surprisingly there was no opposition 
whatever to the Bossey thesis that a good 
church building is the work of a single 
designer and that good churches are not 
built by members of the clergy or even by 
committees. This salutary recognition of 
the architect’s function informed the whole 
study of the architect-church relation- 
ship. 

Principal speakers from the clergy were 
the Rev. Gilbert Cope of the Church of 
England and the Rev. Douglas Wollen, a 
Methodist. The Rev. Gilbert Cope pointed 
out that new architectural forms arising 
from new materials and building techniques 
made it possible for architecture to assume 
an important role in the current movement 
towards liturgical reform, but the architect 
must understand what it was all about. So 
far as Anglicanism was concerned, its 
character could best be understood as the 
emergent synthesis from the dialectical 
encounter between the medieval western 
Church and the Protestant reformers. The 
particular genius of Anglicanism was to 
maintain a balance between the ministry of 
the Word and the ministry of the Sacra- 
ments, resulting in an equality of emphasis 
in planning between altar, font and pulpit. 
The Church of England steered a middle 
course between the extremes of mechanical 
ritualism on the one hand and of emo- 
tionalism on the other, its characteristic 
churches being neither ‘theatrical’ on the 
Roman Catholic pattern nor like concert 
halls as are some Free Church buildings. 
Ideally, the Anglican church was a func- 
tional building for the corporate doing of 
the liturgy and in Mr. Cope’s view it was no 
use designing churches that conformed to 
an outdated liturgical pattern. We build for 
the future and architects must reckon with 
changing requirements. In particular, the 
domination of Anglican services by the 
clergy and ministers would give place to 
more truly corporate forms of worship and 
the present two main kinds of service, Holy 
Communion, requiring the use of the 
Communion table, and morning and 
evening prayer, with its emphasis on the 
pulpit would be fused into a form of 
service presenting less insoluble archi- 
tectural problems. 

Douglas Wollen reminded the conference 
that the Church had managed for centuries 
with no special buildings at all. Simplicity 
was the keynote of what Nonconformists 
required. He had no use for symbolism and 
was suspicious of architects who specialised 
in churches. He looked for architects who 
had built useful things like laboratories or 
bridges. They would understand what was 
required. ‘Don’t bother about atmosphere’, 
he implored his audience: ‘it would probably 
be a bad one if you do. The barnier the 
better; the more ecclesiastical the worse.’ 


He wondered why there were so few good 
modern churches but found no shortage of 
bad buildings for other functions; a wave 
across the river to the South Bank and he 
assured us that only original sin could 
explain the tower of Babel now nearing 
completion on the site which held such 
promise in 1951. If there was one thing we 
needed today it was architectural criticism! 
This awareness of architectural values 
was perhaps to have been expected from 
the clergy attending this conference, but 
when the architects’ turn came to describe 
their experience of church work there was 
little praise for the role performed by church 
authorities and committees of any denomi- 
nation, Paul Mauger quoting Ernesto 
Rogers’s definition of the client as the 
person ‘without whom, and very often even 
with whom, architecture was impossible’. 


Mr. George Pace [F] described his own 
technique for putting ideas across to his 
clients. Briefly, his method was to sketch out 
preliminary designs in the clients’ presence 
and persuade them to make their own 
model, thus encouraging them to identify 
themselves more closely with the develop- 
ment of a project. It was extremely difficult 
to maintain a design intact through all the 
inevitable negotiations with different autho- 
rities, but his methods helped to achieve 
this and he found it essential to allow very 
adequate time for the design of a church in 
consultation with its clergy. The client must 
not be allowed to insist on a hurried time- 
schedule; that could never be compatible 
with good church building. It was often 
hard enough getting the clergy to under- 
stand liturgical matters, quite apart from 
the architectural aspect of church design. 
On the financial side it was much better for 
the money to be raised by the parish itself 
than to rely on a substantial grant from 
outside. All this helped to establish a 
feeling of local participation and interest. 
He had a horror of works of art in a church. 
They could only be admitted as an integral 
part of the design, and there was a constant 
source of difficulty in the gifts made by 
well-meaning parishioners, often before the 
church was in existence. 


Mr. Paul Mauger [F] emphasised the need 
for humility in the architect’s approach and 
the possibilities arising from an imaginative 
use of structural elements. He had no 
quarrel with cost limitations but agreed that 
time limits were unacceptable. He deplored 
the use of unintelligible symbolism that 
could not function as a direct channel of 
communication between the architect and 
congregation. 

It became only too clear in the conference 
discussions that there was at present an 
almost complete lack of understanding 
between the Church and the designer. 
There is a real need for more information, 
which might be supplied either by a central 
committee in each denomination or by 
advisory authorities. At present in the 
Church of England each parish is free to 
commission its own designs and to choose 
its architect. The diocesan advisory com- 
mittees have no official function in relation 
to the design of new churches and there is 
no Official directive on matters of liturgical 
planning. Delegates felt that Church autho- 
rities should certainly be encouraged to 
produce more factual information but this 
must not encroach on the architect’s 
responsibility. 
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The conference showed up very clearly 
the wide divergencies of opinion within the 
Church on what was to be required of its 
new buildings. But it was agreed that the 
need to discuss these points of difference 
lay at the root of the ecumenical movement. 
A conference which brings together archi- 
tects and clergy of different denominations 
for an interchange of their ideas and 
experience was an invaluable means of 
working towards unity. It provided the 
opportunity of educating Church authori- 


ties in the meaning of contemporary - 


and for the education of 
in the requirements of the 


architecture, 
architects 
Church. 

It is hoped that many more architects and 
clergy will be drawn into the orbit of future 
discussions of this kind. For in the end the 
superficiality of their differences can be 
brought into focus; there can be no surer 
way of helping both to follow their work of 
church design as an expression of Christian 
vocation. 


Scale of Fees 
The Editor, RIBA JOURNAL 


Dear Sir,—In this month’s edition of the 
JOURNAL under the heading ‘Comparison 
of Professional Incomes’ we are told that 
there is need for . . . ‘a fundamental and 
long-term review of the Scale of Fees’. 

There are few of us who will not agree 
with this recommendation, but would it not 
be more to the point to create machinery 
which will ensure that the present, and 
future, Scales of Fees are enforced? 

It is widely recognised that the present 
threats of punishments contained in the 
Codes for infringements, such as under- 
cutting the Scales, are quite ineffective be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in proving 
that a breach of conduct has occurred. The 
Codes and Scales together are, by degree, 
regarded with contempt by some members 
of the profession to the general detriment 
of the majority of private practitioners. 

‘The Undercutter’ of necessity must give 
an inferior service (or lose money if he or 
she gives adequate service, which is most 
unlikely), and in so doing not only obtains 
work by unfair competition, but, as often 
as not, is the cause of the lay-public’s 
reluctance to either use or properly pay 
architects, whom they often regard as 
expensive luxuries only to be engaged if 
their fees are brought down to the level of 
charges made by builders and others for 
house plans etc. 

Clients are often ‘frightened off’ from the 
outset by any indication by an architect 
that the fees for his or her services will be 
in accordance with ‘the Scale’. It is not the 
Scale in itself that clients are put off by, as 
by the knowledge or belief that a cheaper 
service can be obtained elsewhere. 

‘Elsewhere’ in this connection can be read 
as the ‘All-in Service Operators’, Con- 
tractors, and the less scrupulous members 
of our own profession, and last but not 
least those ‘beyond the pale’ who call them- 
selves anything but ‘Architect’. 

There are to my mind practical remedies 
to the problem which in one effective form 
or another must be put into operation 
before the Scales of Fees and appropriate 
sections of the Codes are regarded in com- 
plete contempt by all concerned. 


These remedies are as follows: 


(a) Abandon the Quantum Meruit Scale, 
as it is too open to abuses which cannot 
easily be exposed. 


Correspondence 


(b) Make it obligatory, as a condition of 
membership of the Institute and the ARCUK 
Register, for all private practitioners to 
annually surrender an accurate and cer- 
tified return of copies of accounts rendered 
to clients, shewing client’s name and 
address, job location, services performed, 
and fee(s) charged or received, whether or 
not the works were executed in whole, part, 
or abandoned. 

(c) For ARCUK, as the administrators of 
the Architects Act, to pass to the adminis- 
trators of the country’s Income Tax Laws, 
the Board of Inland Revenue, copies of the 
same returns. This would ensure that 
Undercutting of Scale of Fees and Income 
Tax evasion would jointly be made almost 
impossible. This action could easily be 
reciprocated by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, for it is only reasonable and 
logical that the legislation effecting the 
function of these two Statutory bodies (or 
any others for that matter) where their 
interests converge, should be facilitated by 
co-operation. 

Those of us who have nothing to hide 
would have no objections to such modi- 
fications to our Codes, which would be 
calculated to ensure fair play, and prevent 
others from anti-social and unprofessional 
temptations, which at present sometimes go 
unresisted to the detriment of other members 
of the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT G. P. NUNAN [A] 


Shops Symposium 


Dear Sir,—I am writing as I trust you may 
welcome the views of one of your members 
who attended your ‘Symposium on the 
Shop and its Environment’. Possibly this 
may be of assistance to you in formulating 
programmes in the future. 

While on analysis my remarks will appear 
mainly critical J trust this will be accepted in 
the spirit of a sincere and unbiased attempt 
to look into the format of the Symposium. 

Obviously at the outset it is superfluous 
for me to say that considerable value and 
indeed, pleasure was experienced in the 
informal discussion at the tea-break and 
after in the Members’ Bar. 

I feel that there should be greater empha- 
sis on such informal exchange. After all, 
if the Symposium is meant to be exploratory 
the interchange of ideas between an informed 
audience is vital and | am assuming that the 


majority, like myself, are 
shopping development. 

The idea of a panel of sp=ikers dealing 
with different aspects forms 2 good basic 
background for discussions Sut detailed 
information from some of th: speakers of 
facts which are common know ><ge to most 
of us in our everyday work i innecessary 
and indeed, cumbersome. It 0!) causes the 
vital matters to be cluttered uj) with a mags 
of information that cannot b- ssimilated, 

The discussion really nev’ got going. 
Moreover, I do think it is important for the 
Chairman to exercise a firm control on the 
length of time each member from the floor 
is allowed to speak. 

One gentleman, although his remarks 
were interesting, delivered in ©ect a lecture 
in miniature from the body of the hall. 

It may be that you might care to publish 
some extracts of this letter in the monthly 
JOURNALas I would certainly be interested 
in reading other impressions of the Sym- 
posium and this might spark off such 
correspondence. 


ncerned jp 


Yours fa‘thfully, 
W. HOME [4} 


The Geometrical Origins of Certain Curves 
in Pottery and Architecture 


Dear Sir, - Members who knew Ronald 
Orfeur and those who read his paper pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL in November 1955 
may be interested to know that the 
apparatus for measuring and drawing vase 
shapes which he developed has now been 
presented by his family to the British 
Museum where the Keeper tells me ina 
letter, he expects it to be most useful. 
Yours faithfully, 


PAUL V. MAUGER 


Report of the Committee on Architectural 
Education 


Dear Sir, — You may be aware that a 
questionnaire regarding the basic opinions 
of the Members has been sent out privately 
and as there has been a good response, I am 
hoping that you will publish the results 
when they have been worked out. 

One reason for this pilot survey is because 
the present Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion is so heavily loaded with representa- 
tives of the teaching profession. Anyone 
who thinks otherwise should read pages 6 
and 7 of the new Kalendar. 

Now from page 214 of the April JOURNAL 
I see that there is a recommendation that 
the new Board shall be similarly loaded - 
i.e. only four ‘ordinary Members’. 

From recent investigations, I happen to 
know that many Members feel strongly that 
this should not be so, and I therefore sug- 
gest that the new Board should consist 
entirely of ordinary Members nominated by 
the Allied Societies and then reduced to 15 
by ballot. 

As the present Board would still b 
operating as an Advisory Council, it seems 
vitally necessary that the new Board should 
not be a rubber stamp. Few people pretend 
that it would be a good thing if local 
Education Committees were composed 
mainly of teachers, and such an arrangt- 
ment is even less desirable in the Archi- 
tectural profession. 

It is suggested that local Branches might 
first be asked which principle they agre 
with and that the Council then decide 
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jeordance with the wishes and considered 

ppinions of the majority. And, as many do 

jot attend Branch meetings, they should 

write direct to the Secretary of the Institute. 
Yours faithfully, 


EWART B. REDFERN [A] 


Dear Sir, - Further to Mr. Beaty-Pownall’s 
etter in the April issue, I should like to 
correct 2 point which appears to me to be 
misleading. 

In answering whether part-time educa- 
tion will continue beyond 1961, Mr. Beaty- 
Pownall says that ‘if sufficient boys require 
training Outside the recognised courses it 
will be known by October 1961’. 

The normal intake to part-time education 
in 1960 will be the last of the five GCE 
category. The probability is that anyone 
able to secure himself a place on these terms 
ty that date in a system which is so 
obviously uncertain of what is happening 
next will do so. Therefore, the intake that 
would have come in in 1961 and 1962 will 


still be in its 6th Form taking two Advanced 
Level GCE. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
position cannot be clear until October 1963 
at the earliest. 

Yours faithfully, 


ALAN MILLER [F] 
Correction 


Report of the Committee on Architectural 
Education 


There was unfortunately a typing error of 
‘not’? for ‘now’ in Mr. Beaty-Pownall’s 
letter on page 218 of the April issue. The 
final paragraph should read: 

3. The Board did not take this decision 
to raise the entry standard without due 
regard to the consequences. The number of 
people likely to enter the profession was 
estimated; so too was the fact that all 
students would now have to spend two 
years in an office before qualification. It 
was known that there would still be com- 
bined courses, and that the question of 
skilled assistance and its provision would 
have to be considered. 


Book Reviews 


Richard Neutra - 1950-60: Buildings and 
Projects. 

By W. Boesiger. 94 in. 240 pp. illus. Ziirich: 
Girsberger. 1959. £4. 


lf one had to cite an ideal example of the 
architect today, properly adjusted to and 
serving society in his work — work that takes 
advantage of every modern construction 
technique, always controlled by a fine 
attistic imagination — it would be hard to 
find a better example in the world than 
Richard Neutra. 

Neutra is that rare case of a European 
artist being successfully transplanted in the 
New World. Ever since his first work there, 
over 30 years ago, he has continued to pro- 
duce buildings of a consistently high stan- 
dard, that are instantly recognisable and at 
thesame time truly international in character. 

This beautifully produced book from 
Switzerland covers the whole range of his 
practice from 1950-60. It is, nowadays, a 
very varied and large practice, ranging from 
houses to city planning projects, from small 
office blocks to schools. 

Itis significant that almost without excep- 
tion the executed work, as distinct from the 
projected schemes, is of modest proportion 
- it is, in fact, on a European rather than 
on an American scale. 

In Neutra’s view the architect should 
stand in very much the same relationship 
to his client as a doctor to his patient — per- 
haps a neurological specialist — but defi- 
nitely the relationship is a clinical one. Like 
Aalto he places man right at the centre of 
the problem where, of course, he must 
always stand. The aesthetic problems of 
building are of primary concern only to the 
architect - an overplus, as it were, to the 
satisfaction of the physical and psycho- 
logical needs of the client. It is probably in 
houses that the architect can best study this 
biological approach to work. It is only here 
that there can be an intimate client-architect 
relationship. It is not surprising that houses 
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have always made up such a large part of 
Neutra’s practice. 

Finally, reference must be made to the 
drawings, many from Neutra’s own hand — 
these are of a rare excellence. Neutra has 
on his many travels always made a practice 
of recording impressions by drawings in his 
own special technique of pencil or ink and 
this book is much enhanced by the number 
of really delightful perspectives, plans, etc., 
which in themselves are models of presen- 
tation. ALAN REIACH [F] 


Concise Encyclopaedia of Architecture. 

By Martin S. Briggs. Everyman Series. 
73 in. 372 pp. illus. + 32 plates. Dent. 1959. 
£1 Es: 


This handy volume offers very good value, 
providing the sort of information the archi- 
tect or student might well need at short 
notice. The material is well chosen. Besides 
the definitions of many hundreds of terms, 
including those concerning the parts and 
composite features of buildings, there are 
articles on the broader classes of building; 
on town planning; on the methods of 
training and organisation of the architec- 
tural profession and accounts of related 
associations; and short biographies of dis- 
tinguished architects of all nations, contem- 
porary or historical, listing their principal 
works. With the author’s choice among 
living architects none but those omitted will 
be inclined to disagree, but for the defunct, 
it seems a pity that pyramid-builder Imho- 
tep, the first known in history and perhaps 
the only one ever to have been deified, 
should have been left out. The evolution 
of stylistic architecture is ably covered, and 
extended by miniature histories of the archi- 
tecture of every main country in the two 
hemispheres. Bibliographical references are 
given wherever appropriate. The book 
represents a formidable task, expertly per- 
formed, and one which few who had not 
the very extensive knowledge and experience 


of the writer would have cared to face. 
Author of at least 25 books already, some 
of them now classics, he has summarised 
quite a little of his earlier writings in this 
single volume. 

It is perhaps inevitable that where 
opinions and interpretations are concerned 
one should occasionally find oneself at 
variance with the author, or that in a work 
so replete with facts and figures that one or 
two slips should have escaped correction. 
‘Entasis’ is not a ‘convex tapering’ of a 
column, nor would one agree that ‘the 
earliest Roman architecture is called 
“Etruscan” ’. Ambiguity arises in certain 
places. Such defects, however, are relatively 
few, and as a trial of several weeks of inten- 
sive use has shown, do not detract at all 
seriously from the very considerable merit 
of the whole. R. A. CORDINGLEY [F] 


Principles of Modern Building. 

Vol. 1. 3rd ed. 9$ in. x + 302 pp., illus. 
DSIR (Building Research Station). HMSO. 
1959. £1. 


The first edition of Volume I dealt with 
‘Walls, Partitions and Chimneys’. This third 
edition also examines ‘The Wall and its 
Functions’, but in addition deals with the 
principles of the functional performance of 
a building as a whole. Volume II, which 
is to follow, will deal with the functions of 
floors and roofs. 

The aim of the complete work is to bring 
together the knowledge of the Station in an 
effort to formulate the functions of a build- 
ing and of the elements of which it is com- 
posed. As a result, this third edition is in 
fact an entirely new work notable for its 
comprehensiveness and the massive collec- 
tion of detailed information of all kinds. It 
is solid with ‘know-how’, of failures, of 
risks of failure, of causes of failure and of 
the ways to succeed. There are several hun- 
dred subheadings and under a relatively 
minor one is often a wealth of concentrated 
knowledge. Many unfortunately are not in 
the Index: building element deformation, 
dimensional stability, joint design, pointing, 
thermal resistivity, wall, etc. 

But in addition to knowledge of fact and 
a cautious awareness of the places where 
knowledge is still inadequate, there is, in 
most chapters, a not inconsiderable attempt 
to bring about a clear formulation of the 
functions of a building. And it is a real 
contribution to the understanding of build- 
ing to isolate clearly the functions of the 
building considered as a whole from those 
of each of its parts. 

Building science development is still 
impeded by problems of language. We still 
refer words applying to old forms to new 
concepts. The word ‘wall’ is used to describe 
vertical screens, while carrying heavy over- 
tones of 11-in. brickwork. 

In spite of these terminological and con- 
ceptual difficulties, which are by no means 
insignificant, the form of a modern building 
science begins to emerge. For its articulate 
realisation, thanks will be due very largely 
to the work of the staff of the Station and 
its Director. 

No architect should ignore this book. He 
cannot fail to be a better builder for con- 
sidering any part of it, and it will be a 
valuable reference on his bookshelf. For 
twenty shillings and some conscientious 
reading, he may well in due course give his 
client value for money as well as himself. 

BRUCE MARTIN [4] 
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Mitchell’s Advanced Building Construction: 
Components, Services and Finishes. 
Revised by Denzil Nield. 17th ed. 7} in. 
436 pp. incl. illus. Batsford. 1959. £1 1s. 


In name this is the 17th edition of the well- 
known building construction book, but it 
is in fact a completely rewritten version of 
the earlier work. The series of two volumes 
will be completed in the autumn of 1960, 
when ‘Structures’ will be published. 

The book under review is well written, 
fully informative and clearly illustrated, 
and is divided into eleven chapters covering 
joinery, metal-work, floor and other finishes, 
decoration, glazing, sanitation, hot water 
supply, heating and ventilation and elec- 
trical and other services. Each chapter is 
a mine of information with excellent cross- 
references to specialist books, codes of 
practice and other valuable sources of 
detailed references to each subject. 

The whole tone of the writing and the 
diagrams is up-to-date, and the author has 
obviously made every effort to get the 
benefit of first-hand expert knowledge and 
experience. He has, however, retained some 
joinery details and introduced other tradi- 
tional items, which are refreshing in austere 
and purely utilitarian surroundings. 

Admirable as the book is, one or two 
small deficiencies will be noticed. For 
example, it is stated that the traditional 
forms of ball valve are described in the 
Elementary volume. They are only just 
mentioned there, and so the reader is left 
without this information. The diagram of 
the septic tank is for all practical purposes 
a repeat of that in the Elementary book, 
from which it might have been omitted, as 
the whole subject has been adequately dealt 
with in this volume. Overlapping, however, 
is no bad thing, so long as gaps are avoided. 

This book can be thoroughly recom- 
mended, incorporating as it does the 
developments that have taken place in the 
post-war years. 


Mitchell’s Elementary Building 
Construction. 

Revised by Raymond Moxley. 23rd ed. 
General Editor, Denzil Nield. 7} in. 376 pp. 
incl. illus. Batsford. 1959. 18s. 


The new edition, the twenty-third, of this 
very well known book, has been completely 
rewritten and only retains the title and some 
redrawn illustrations of the much used and 
treasured earlier editions. 

An elementary book should of necessity 
guide the reader through the basic prin- 
ciples of the subject. Many of the funda- 
mentals are included, but the arrangement 
adopted in places will be confusing to 
students approaching the subject for the 
first time. An example of this occurs in the 
chapter dealing with roofs; some of the 
latest developments in the forms of trusses 
are described and illustrated before the basic 
truss forms from which they have developed. 

The descriptions in numerous instances 
assume a previous knowledge, but if the 
volume is intended for reference purposes, 
many of the items are dealt with super- 
ficially. As a general introduction to up-to- 
date techniques and to sources from which 
fuller information can be obtained, the book 
is excellent; but the reviser has been tempted 
to cover too much ground, and this has led 
inevitably to a mere passing reference to 
many important items. He is divided in his 
attitude towards traditional and contem- 
porary construction, although it is pleasing 


to see new techniques introduced. In this, 
however, a consistent line should have been 
maintained. It is noticeable that some tradi- 
tional construction is retained, whilst other 
items are relegated to an appendix, giving 
the impression that they are unworthy, 
although modern ideas have undoubtedly 
developed from them. 

The footnotes, giving clear direction to 
authoritative sources, codes of practice and 
the like, will prove most helpful, although 
it seems a pity that pieces of information 
which should be included in the text have 
been added as footnotes. The diagrams are 
clear, well drawn and annotated, but some 
small, though vital, errors have been 
allowed to creep in. 

It is certain that this edition will be used 
and appreciated like the earlier ones, and 
that it will prove a valuable addition to 
technical libraries. 

L. G. SKELTON [A] 


English Art, 1216-1307. 

By Peter Brieger (The Oxford History of 
English Art). 93 in. 320 pp. + 96 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1957. £2 10s. 


The Oxford History of English Art is to be 
complete in eleven volumes. The author of 
this one — Volume IV — is the Professor of 
Art and Archaeology at Toronto Univer- 
sity. It is a very notable book, both for the 
depth of its learning and for the skill with 
which all the branches of art in the period 
are displayed simultaneously. In fact, it has 
conveyed to me, at least, the high achieve- 
ment of the 13th century more forcibly than 
anything I have read. It is written, too, in 
language which is never dull and is often 
exciting. 

The author’s handling of such a compre- 
hensive subject is interesting. Architecture, 
of course, is the foundation of the study, 
but only the foundation. Hence Professor 
Brieger has dropped the established names 
of styles like ‘Early English’, ‘Geometrical’ 
or ‘Decorated’ for the sensible reason that 
they are too much associated with building 
alone. Instead, he divides the century into 
three parts labelled The Episcopal, The 
Regal and The Seigneurial, because that 
nomenclature reflects so pointedly the pre- 
vailing patronage. 

The enthusiasm of the bishops for putting 
their dioceses in order, after the confusion 
and insecurity of John’s reign, was fanned 
by the zeal of that great Englishman, King 
Henry III; and glories of the episcopal 
dominance were the whole of Salisbury 
Cathedral and the bulk of Lincoln and 
Wells. The analysis of the style is very crisp. 
Even vaulting problems are made intelli- 
gible; such practical items as the import of 
Purbeck marble up the east coast to the 
mouths of rivers like the Ouse, the Witham, 
the Humber and the Wear add a vivid 
reality; and we see how the enlightened 
guidance of the bishops, during the first 
years of Henry’s reign, produced a new 
art which, during a short spell — as short as 
that during which Phidias or Raphael 
worked — touched perfection. The summit 
was reached, unquestionably, in the choir 
of Beverley Minster. 

The theme of the book is then switched 
to a study of Bibles and psalters between 
1220 and 1245. Some pages are devoted to 
the lively and inventive mind of W. de 
Brailes, that astonishing artist and illus- 
trator. We discover here a close relation 
between the framing of illuminated letters 


and the quatrefoils on the west front of 
Wells Cathedral. The unity of the arts in 
the Episcopal phase is demonstrated now 
with the clarity we had already enjoyed in 
the analysis of structural design. It cop. 
tinues to enlighten as well the most admir. 
able short study of Westminster Abbey 
that fine flowering of the Regal style — when 
— as the author puts it — the solid Strength 
of the Episcopal was softened by gracefy 
refinement, and a delight in aesthetic 
pleasure is mingled with a devotional fer. 
vour, reflecting therein the character of the 
king. Notes on the Abbey’s contemporary 
sculpture, furnishings, paintings and tile 
are followed by a chapter on Matthew Paris, 
and his followers. Then a new interpretation 
of the Revelation of St John heralded the 
English illustrated apocalypses; and it js 
here that the photographs can be mos 
appreciated, jointly with the text. Indeed. 
all the illustrations are singularly well 
chosen. There are, first, 27 drawings in the 
text — chiefly plans, but there are valuable 
interior elevations as well. These, when com- 
bined with 40 photographs of cathedrals 
and churches from different angles, illumine 
the architectural argument very adequately, 
Yet the 50 photographs of sculptural detail, 
of ‘close-ups’ from Wells Cathedral front, of 
tombs and effigies, of missals, psalters and 
apocalyptic scenes are what charmed me. 
A short study of the 1283 rebuilding of 
old St Paul’s, which made that church the 
largest in Europe, illustrates the Regal style 
of the century. This is followed by some 
learned thought on the nave of York and 
its great internal scale, on Exeter Cathedral 
and a few of the parish churches — like Win- 
chelsea — which blossomed towards the very 
end of the century, into a richer flam- 
boyancy. And it is this elaboration of the 
extreme rectitude of the style which we call 
‘Early English’ that Professor Brieger seems 
to condemn. He regrets the time before 
when the arts reflected abstract truth and 
that, from the middle of the century, the 
style inclined towards a sophistication which 
carried in itself a seed of decay. Perhaps it 
did; but we, who deal in lines of structure 
and the use of ornament, will continue to 
delight in matronly splendour as well as 
virginal purity. 
A. S. G. BUTLER [F] 


Elsevier’s Dictionary of Building 
Construction. 

Ed. by C. J. van Mansum. 9 in. 481 pp. 
Elsevier Publishing Co. London: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Ltd. 1959. £4 5s. 


This book contains an alphabetical list of 
about 8,500 English words with equivalent 
terms or descriptions in French, Dutch and 
German. In addition, there are alphabetical 
index lists for the words in the three other 
languages. 

The terms cover the building trade 
generally including building material, tools. 
and concepts used by the several sections 
of the industry. I find a number of current 
terms are missing (for example, building 
element and cost control), but this is prob- 
ably inevitable when a technical science !s 
in a state of revolutionary advance. 

The page layout and format is excellen! 
and the system of giving each English word 
a number proves very helpful in use. This 
would seem to be an essential reference 
book for anyone engaged on international 


building work. 
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By appointment to 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
The Mariey Tile Co. Ltd. 
Suppliers of Floor Tiles 


AMarley de Luxe installation at 
«Donanne”’, Couturier, Tunbridge 
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MARLEY 
de Luxe Floor Tiles 


MARLEY + SEVENOAKS - KENT 


Marley Vinyl Tiles made flooring history at the Brussels Exhibition. Exposed to the tread of 
over six million people they retained all of their permanent glowing beauty, and were reinstalled 
elsewhere when the exhibition was over. Such performance is adequate testimony to the superior 
qualities of Vinyl when combined with Marley knowledge of its application to flooring. 


Marley de Luxe Vinyl tiles are 12” 12” 
in two thicknesses: 80/1000” and 1/10” 


Wells 


Sevenoaks 55255 + London Showrooms: 251 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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ALCAN 


@LUMIN Ut LIMITED OF CANADA 


42 


This view of the Science Building of the Carleton University in Canada shows clearly the aluminium curtain wall 
produced by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING Co. LTD. Architects: Watson Balharrie, Hart Massey, 
Fohn Bland, Campbell Merrett (architectural associates for Carleton University). 


TOMORROW'S 
CURTAIN WALLING 


—already taking shape with 


ALUMINIUM 


Lighter, stronger, and more quickly erected than conventional wall structures, the curtain 


walling and windows of today and tomorrow made of ALCAN aluminium are better than ever 
before. In its natural clean finish, or colourfully anodized, aluminium presents no problems of 


rust or decay, and lessens the cost of maintenance. 
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To the architect 
and designer 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


e@ Freedom to create with no raw 
material limitations 


An opportunity to demand hollow 
or solid sections to conform with 
the most intricate designs 


Thinner, lighter, permanent walls, 
with a wide range of architectural 
expression 


Speedy erection 


To the building owner 
or occupier 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


@ More floor space due to thinner 
wall construction 


Lower fuel costs through more 
efficient insulation 


Light weight—cutting erection time 
and foundation costs 


No unsightly rusting or flaking, no 
painting necessary—and therefore 
lower maintenance costs throughout 
the life of the building 


The advantages of aluminium are at their 
greatest with ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one of 
the world’s largest producers, are specialists in 
the ingot field. 

To manufacturers, ALCAN specialization 
means a constant, reliable source of aluminium 
in alloy forms exactly—consistently—suited to 
precise needs. 

To architects and designers ALCAN speciali- 
zation makes available a vast store of technical 
knowledge and experience ready to be applied 
to any project, backed up by years of fabri- 
cating technique. 

To the user of every aluminium product 
ALCAN specialization means a certainty of 

quality and the best value that 
money can buy. 


A typical example of 
aluminium extrusion 
for use in curtain 
walling 


CRITTALL ‘‘Fenestra”’ aluminium curtain walling was used for the 
new office building of Combinatie Pletterij Nederhorst in Curagao. 
Architect: Ben Smit, B.N.A. 


Another CRITTALL aluminium curtain walling installation at the 
new Slough factory for Coopers Mechanical Joints Ltd. 


Architects: Herbert F. Stribling 


The front of the new warehouse for Baker, Baker & Co. (Wholesale) 
Ltd. showing the aluminium curtain walling made by the CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING Co. LTD. 


Architects: Eustace Button & Partner 


ALCAN (U.K.) LIMITED .- Aluminium Canada House. 30 Berkeley Square-London W1 
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for every lighting requirement — 


The G.E.C. 101 range of fluorescent 
fittings offers a wide choice of 
designs for every lighting require- 
ment. Employing the G.E.C. basic 
channel with its advantages of ver- 
satility and economy in installation 
and maintenance, they are used with 
1} to 8 ft. single or twin Osram 
guaranteed tubes. 


fluorescent lighting fittings 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Hills Glass Curtain Walling 

uses only three basic types 

of bar with a number of 

standard extrusions and 

fittings. Yet it provides a degree 
of design flexibility usually 
obtainable only with 
purpose-made walling. 

Erected with clear, tinted, obscured 
or diffusing glass, in conjunction 
with coloured infill panels, it gives 
the architect limitless scope 

for the creation of effective 
surface patterning. 

Aiding the overall effect, bi-tapered 
mullions provide an improved 
light-to-dark graduation contrast. 
For full information on Hills 
Glass Curtain Walling System, 
please contact our 

Technical Department. 


HILLS (west sromwicny LIMITED 


East Area Telephone Manager’s Office, 

Forest Gate, London. 

Architect: W. S. Frost, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, 
Senior Architect, Ministry of Works. 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines). 


London: Chapone Place, Dean Street, W.1. 
@ Telephone: GERrard 0526/9. 
P5 Branches at: Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow. 
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GET OVER IT 


Sometimes you come up against an obstacle that looks insuperable .. some really 
tricky flooring problem, for instance. When you can’t see how 

to get over it, why not let us help you? Our technical advice is prompted by 

over forty years experience, and we are glad to give it freely 

and without obligation. If your concern is with critical time schedules, 

the SIEGWART service can be relied on for quick delivery of all 

material exactly when and where it is wanted. Many Architects and 

Builders have proved this to their considerable satisfaction... why not you? 


Our Associated Company, S.P.C. Ltd., has been formed to give a 
complete service in concrete. It will be pleased to quote for the design 


and erection from foundations of all R.C. structures. 


SIEGWART FLOOR CO. LTD., Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts, Telephone Rickmansworth 2266 
Berkeley House, Hagley Road, Birmingham 16. Telephone Edgbaston 3960 


Carlton House, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2. Telephone City 5156 
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To be more accurate, in the case of this large block of flats, 

more than one jointing problem was solved by using Expandite 

‘Seelastik’—an all-purpose flexible sealing compound. It was used for sealing 

expansion joints as well as for pointing joints around windows and doors. A N 0 TH E, P 
In all these applications, ‘Seelastik’ was chosen for both its durability j 

and flexibility: it allows for the expansion and contraction of brickwork, 

concrete and metal without breaking down, thus preventing the ingress of 


rain, damp and draughts. ‘Seelastik’ is the ideal compound where, due to J 0 ] N T/ G 
climatic variations, shrinkage, subsidence or mechanical vibration, move- : 
ment is likely to occur. 

For every specialised requirement in sealing and joint-filling Expandite ; 
can provide a product that will solve the specific problem. The Expandite p [h ‘Ly B L E iM 


Technical Service Department is ready not only to recommend to Archi- 
tects, Builders and Civil Engineers on how best to use the many Expandite 


products that are available, but also to offer advice — without any 
obligation — on any problem concerning ‘joints-that-move’. 


Specialists in the manufacture and use of foint-Fillers, Sealing and Waterproofing 
Compounds, Concrete Additives, Anti-Corrosion Treatments and Mechanical Appliances. 
CHASE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. TELEPHONE: ELGAR 4321 (14 lines) 


Northern Depot: Trafford Park Road, Manchester 17. Eire: Expandite (Ireland) Limited, 
L ! M / TE D Greenhills Road, Walkinstown, Dublin 


ASSOCIATES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. LTD. MAGNET HOUSE KINGSWAY_LONDON wWC2 
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Wood windows are ideal in every way for Houses, Flats, 
Schools, Hospitals, Offices, Factories. 
Wood is functional, lasting, economical to install and 
maintain, and provides maximum flexibility of 
expression. Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat 
losses, sound transmission, condensation. Remember, 
too, with wood windows you are ensured a quick 
delivery. Advice on wood windows suitable for all types 
of buildings gladly given to all architects and surveyors. 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(with which is associated the Scottish Joinery and Door 
Manufacturers’ Association) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE 40 PICCADILLY - LONDON, 
Telephone: REGENT 4448/9 


be glad you chore windowd / 
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LIGHTING PROBLEM? 


No lighting problem is too complicated for 
Troughton & Young. Using standard or 
specially designed fittings Troughton & 
Young add attractive and efficient lighting 
to any interior decoration as can be 
seen in the illustration below. 


—— 
— 


Why not discuss your problem with 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD., 
The Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: KENsington 3444 
And at Rodney Street, Liverpool 1. 


Great Northern House, Euston Road. For: British Transport Commission 
Architects: Messrs. Oscar Garry & Partners 
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m.s. Amazon, built by Harland and Wolff Ltd for Royal 
Mail Lines Ltd, is equipped with four J. & E. Hall Escalators 
between the galley and the 1st and 2nd class dining saloons. 


REFRIGERATION 

J. & E. Hall equipment in m.s. Amazon provides refrigeration 
for air conditioning and cools 45 cargo spaces, provision 
rooms and food storage chambers. 


LIFTS 
J. & E. Hall also manufactured and installed lifts for 


passengers, baggage, service and engineers. 


DARTFORD-KENT 


TEL: DARTFORD 23456 


A member of the Hall-Thermotank group 


Offices and Works throughout Great Britain and Overseas 
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A Wall Finish with a difference 


WEATHERING to a delightful silvery grey, Shingles are a 
most attractive method of providing a distinctive elevation, 
Nailed to battens on brick, breeze or timber studding, 
the construction is most economical and is 


completely weatherproof. The high 


thermal insulation value of 
Western Red Cedar helps in 
keeping the building warm in 


winter and cool in summer. 


KIDBROOKE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Architects 


SLATER, UREN & PIKE 
FF/A.R.1.B.A. 


3 


FIXING CAN ALSO BE UNDERTAKEN IF REQUIRED 
Send for full details to Dept. AF.137 
W. H. COLT (LONDON) LTD. SURBITON SURREY. Tel. ELMbridgje 0161 


—, 
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DIFFICULTIES CAN BE OVERCOME. It’s all a question of know-how. 


The Reinforced Concrete Design Group of Expanded Metal specialise in the know-how of 
problem resolution in reinforced concrete. They do this on a responsible, independent, pro- 
fessional basis. They are at the service of Architects and Engineers at every stage of 
construction from the initial planning to the formal opening. If you would like to know 
more about RCDG and how they can help you, write today for further details. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN GROUP ! 


An independent professional! service for you 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD., 16, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone ABBey 7766 
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LONDON 


\ high density development for Leeds City Council 


Architect : 

The late R. A. H. Livett, 

O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., 

City Architect of Leeds. 
Contractor : 

F. Shepherd and Son Ltd., York. 


\ 


FLATS—CROMWELL HEIGHTS, 


LINCOLN GREEN ESTATE, LEEDS. 


using Phorpres Common 


This multi-storey block of 50 flats at the Lincoln Green Estate, 
Leeds, is one of 11 similar blocks to be built on the 40 acre 
redevelopment area. 1,500 dwellings are scheduled to house 
4,700 people. Other amenities—shops, garages, schools, clinic, 
club and public houses—are also planned. 

In the completed construction 1,036,000 3” ‘Phorpres’ Dapple 
Lights, 148,000 ‘Phorpres’ Commons and g,000 ‘Phorpres’ 
Slip Tiles will have been used. 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 8282 


BY APPOINTMENT Midland District Office : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Central 4141 


TOWER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 1) 


BRICK MAKERS South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Tel: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Tel: Leeds 20771 
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Building, Civil 
Engineering and 
Reinforced Concrete 
Contractors 


contractors for 
A. MONK & COMPANY LTD the new Chemical 


Warrington and London 
Offices at: Hull, Middlesbrough & Stamford Bu ! Id in g for 


Joseph Crosfield & Sons Ltd. 
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Vitrified 
Pipes 


Drainage Pipes must be strong and smooth. 
They must resist the effects of abnormal 
pressures and of abrasives. They must be proof 
against acid-forming gases inside the pipes and 
acidic substances in the soil. They must have 
a low and non-progressive rate of absorption. 
They must retain their shape indefinitely. They 
must stay down—maybe for centuries. 

Nobody knows what virulent effluent future 
industrial development may introduce into 
today’s drains. 


There is only one safe choice. Put down Glazed 


Vitrified Clay Pipes—there is no adequate 
substitute. 


For information write to The Secretary 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone MAYfair 0364. 


GLAZED VITRIFIED 
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The Imdugud Relief, out- 
standing among discoveries 
made at Al-'Ubaid, of art 
works incorporating copper 
and bitumen... and dated 
c.3100 B.C. Reproduced by 
courtesy of the _ British 
useum. 


Copper and native bitumen are known to 
have been in use as long ago as 3100 B.C. 
because the weatherproof and corrosion- 
resistant properties of these materials 
have helped to preserve for 20th Century 
eyes relics of unbelievably ancient 
civilisations. 


TODAY this same time-tested combina- 
tion of Copper and native bitumen now 
derived from the great Trinidad Asphalt 
‘lake’ provides modern building with 
COPPERTRINDA — the finest hand- 
made dampcourse in the world. 


COPPERTRINDA 


for lasting protection 


A sample of COPPERTRINDA will be sent 
to you immediately upon request to 
ENGERT & ROLFE LIMITED 
Dept RIBAS.. Barchester Street London E14 
Tel. EAST 1441 


What 
will 
last... 
5,000 
years? 


Will Engert & Rolfe ar- 
range to have a sample of 
COPPERTRINDA sent to 


M.... 
(Designation) 


of 


RIBA/5 
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With pitch fibre pipes you can be precise. You know that you are 
specifying pipes made to BS 2760 which radically cut laying costs 
tecause of their precision machined dry-driven tapered joints. You 
van be precise, too, in planning site schedules because pitch fibre 
pipes can be laid in all weather conditions. Pitch fibre is the drainage 
ystem which is as up-to-date as your thinking. 


Pitch Fibre Pipes 
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Being precise about drains 


SEVEN reasons why pitch fibre cuts your costs 
e Laying, testing and backfilling are simple and swift—rates up 
to 500 ft. an hour can be achieved with semi-skilled labour 
Concrete bed and haunch, and cement joints are unnecessary 
e Schedules can be maintained regardless of weather conditions 


e Pitch fibre pipes are light, strong, tough and precision made 
to BS 2760 


e Wastage caused by breakages on site is drastically reduced 


e Corrosion, root penetration, water infiltration and cracking 
through settlement are all eliminated 


e Improved hydraulic flow makes flatter gradients possible 


Write for information to: The Secretary, P.F.P.A., 27 Chancery Lane London WCz - Telephone Chancery 6001 
ISSUED BY THE PITCH FIBRE PIPE ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THE KEY ENGINEERING CO TEMPLE TUBES LTD UNION FIBRE PIPES (GREAT BRITAIN) FLEXPIPE LTD 
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Where before there was noise and echo, silence reigns. In planning the 
modern interior, the lowering of the level of internal noise is 

an essential part of modern living. To this end, Hermeseal have combined 
the most satisfactory visual treatment of wall and ceiling surfaces 

with the maximum absorption of sound. Each problem receives individual 
treatment by experts in acoustics — each installation adds 


to the decor of home or office. Write for further particulars. 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 
Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 4324 
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MODOLITE TIMBER 
CURTAIN WALLING 
AND WINDOWS 


‘REGENT COURT’? 


Flats at Gateshead 


largest section of 


Chief Architect: L. Berry, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., in 


: Timber Curtain Walling —- to the late M. Yendall, Esq., 
a in Gt. Britain Exgincer: G. F. Winters, BLE., 


General Contractor: Geo. Wimpey & Co. Ltd., 


Hammersmith 
Available on request: 
MODOLITE Standard window catalogue 

MODOLITE Economy range window leaflet 
MODOLITE Curtain wall brochure 
4 

LIMITED- Barton- 

Tel: HEXTON 364/5 | 
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WILMSLOW SIGNAL BOX 
Authority: The Regional Architect, British Railways, Euston 
Contractors: Messrs. E. B. Jones & Rawlinson Ltd., Salford 6. 


HI hil 


ved 
By courtesy of British Railways 


SASCO DOORS do signal service 
for British Railways 


The large number of contracts for Southerns ‘Sasco’ doors is 


So UTH F R Ne impressive proof of their value and dependability. Now they 


have been chosen by the British Transport Commission for 
LIMITED —— 
their London/Manchester Electrification Scheme. Special 


British ‘Sasco’ Solid Core doors will go into service at new 
HEAD OFFICE 


BOLD SAW MILLS - WIDNES: LANCS stations, reconstructed stations, signal boxes, etc., along the 
new electrified lines. 


TELEPHONE: WIDNES 2641 (7 LINES) 


Branches at:— 
MANCHESTER BRISTOL - DUDLEY BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH GLASGOW - KETTERING HANLEY LONDON BELFAS! 
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ing, loading bays, etc. Installed more easily than metal 
or asbestos sheeting—transparent, shatterproof and 
maintenance-free. 


Corrugated RILITE for factory and warehouse glaz- | 


MAINTENANCE-FREE DAYLIGHT 

RILITE glass-fibre sheeting, which can replace all standard sizes of corrugated asbestos or 
galvanised iron roofing, gives ample daylight at minimum cost. Low installation cost, because it 
is worked with ordinary hand tools and needs no special framing—NO maintenance cost because 
it is shatterproof and impervious to atmospheric conditions. 

RILITE is produced with an exceptionally high degree of clarity, and at the same time diffuses the 
light of the sun. 


Where fire-risks are present it may be advisable 
to use Fire-Protective F.R. RILITE, This has been 
tested by the D.S.I.R. in accordance with the 
requirements of B.S.476 : Part 3 : 1958. It is the 
first glass-fibre sheeting to be graded EXT.S.AA. 
—the highest grade recognised by the Standard. 


RILITE is also available in flat, reeded and 


CORRUGATED GLass FIBRE SHEET decorative grades. 


ee Please write for descriptive leaflet. 
ON ADMIRALTY LIST A (@zz) product 


RUBBER IMPROVEMENT LIMITED, WELLINGBOROUGH NORTHANTS. TELEPHONE: WELLINGBOROUGH 4033 


SS 
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CORRUGATED GLASS FIBRE SHEET 


The ‘Standard’ Handspray is designed to take full advantage 
of the economies of a single spray tap. Though intended mainly 
for schools, it is equally suitable for offices, shops, factories and 
cloakrooms in houses. The Handspray is symmetrical, compact and 
aesthetically pleasing. It is made in ‘Standard’ vitreous china. This 
material is hygienic because it is non-porous and it has the strength 
to resist rough treatment. For fine design in the most suitable 


material, specify ‘Standard’ vitreous china. 


Handspray basin by Standard|- 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HUll 
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Established. ovet. 200. yours 
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HOUSE 
INSULATION 


Low cost to buy and to lay 
—non-irritant 


Highest efficiency, 
all-enveloping, self-sealing 


Indestructible, fire-proof, 
vermin-proof 


Clean, odourless, rot-proof, 
non-conducting 


* 


specify 


VERMICULITE 


FOR ROOF SCREEDS, FLOOR SCREEDS, PLASTERS AND LOOSE FILL 


| Send for full detaiis:— 
Vi The Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators 
59 Gresham Street, London E.C.2 - Telephone: METropolitan 9101 
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Write for samples to:— 


WIDE STAIRCASE? 


OUTDOOR > 


Altro treads in a famous Lyons tea shop 


It matters very I:ttle what 

particular staircase you have in mind — 

Altro treads can make it safer. 

For example it matters little of what the staircase 
is made, or whether it’s indoors or out. . . Altro 
treads can be fixed in a variety of 

ways, and are weatherproof and resistant to 
most alkalis, acids and oils. 

It matters very little also how wide, 

how deep, or what colour the treads, or 

that you must work to a budget... Altro treads are 
inexpensive, come in a wide range of sizes 


INDOOR STAIRCASE? 


NARRow STAIRCAsr > 


ALL CAN 
BE MADE 
SAFER 
WITH 


SAFETY 
TREADS 


and colours, and last almost as long as 
the staircase itself. 

Wha. does matter is: safety. 

Therefore when you see the need for a 
non-slip product (flooring, tiles, 
nosings, etc.), refer to your samples 
from the Altro range. 


Altro stair-treads are formed from a specially- 4% 
prepared non-brittle abrasive bonded with pure, e 


t flexible P.V.C. for maximum wear-resistance. = 
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MCN 3456 


Quotations even lower 
and 

deliveries even quicker 
result from 
automation in our 
fabricating plant, 
large, comprehensive 
stocks of steel 


—and of course 


general know-how 


~ 


These modern connections are designed to with- 
stand large wind-bending moments. The end 
surfaces of the slabs are milled dead square 
with the beams and the slabs are welded to 
the beams at our works by semi-automatic, 
submerged arc welding. 


A\ 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. Structural steel engineers and stockholders MANCHESTER : LONDON : BIRMINGHAM 
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resting 
on our 
laurels 


The one thing we have never been known to do at Gliksten’s is to “rest on our laurels.” 
Now and again we pause to take stock, then—off we go— 
we are at it again. Always searching; looking for ways of doing every- 
thing better, quicker and more economically. Our search for near- 
perfection—nothing is ever perfect—may be in the jungle country of British 
Honduras; in the high forest areas of Ghana or in our comfortable offices 
in London or Liverpool or Hull. It may concern logging 
operations or kiln-drying; transportation or the 
well-being of our staff. Just lately, among other things, we have been working 
on a flush door for delivery to the building site, factory-filled 
and primed ready for final painting, and the result is our “Silkstone” 
door—a great time- and money-saver for builders and an 
immediate success. May we tell you more about 
doors, hardwoods, softwoods, plywoods, veneers or building boards? 


GLIKSTEN 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN TIMBER 


THE GLIKSTEN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


HARDWOODS AND J. Gliksten & Son Ltd., 
VENEERS Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
Telephone: AMHerst 3300 


Victoria Dock, Citadel Street, Hull 
Telephone: Hull 31144 

87 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2 
Telephone: Central 7576 


PLYWOOD The National Plywood Corporation, BUILDING Gliksten Building Materials, 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 MATERIALS Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
Telephone: AMHerst 3300 Telephone: AMHerst 3300 
a 87 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2 87 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2 
£ Telephone: Central 7576 Telephone: Central 3441 
DOORS Gliksten Doors Ltd. SOFTWOODS Merediths Ltd., 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
Telephone: AMHerst 3300 Telephone: AMHerst 3300 
87 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2 Fleet Chambers, Jameson Street, Hull 
Telephone: Central 3441 Telephone: Hull 15040 
112 Londesborough Street, Hull East Side, Tyne Dock, South Shields 
Telephone: 16071 Telephone: South Shields 2573 
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British Oxygen Equipment and Gases... 


“UNIQUE” BALANCE J | ~ 


Many 3 Pipelines 
famous ra 
wood and 
metal 
window 
manufacturers 


incorporate 


O 


sash 
balances 


Full particulars from 


 IUNIQUE BALANCE CO., LTD. 
YEOVIL " ENGLAND 
Teephone Yeovil 2231-2 
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| Wares, OPS | q 
safety and lower gas 
| = 'ing pipelines. For details of the’ 
2 
...used every day to ease pain and save lives Z 
— 


Fosalsil... synonymous with 


efficiency and economy 
\ in the design and 
‘ manufacture of linings 
4 for brick or concrete 
boiler flues 


Have you a copy? 


MOLER PRODUCTS LIMITED COLCHESTER 


The importance of planning the heating installation 
of any building right from the start is 
appreciated by architects and builders 
more than ever today. 

We at Trianco are singularly fortunate 
in being able to provide at this stage, 
expert advice and practical assistance 
backed by a range of boilers catering for 
every need, both oil and solid 

fuel fired. 

Trianco boilers enjoy an unrivalled 
reputation not only for their efficiency 
and economy, but for their ease of installation and 
operation, and the guarantee of years of trouble-free 
heating they provide. 

Trianco solid fuel boilers range from 50,000 B.t.u. to 
250,000 B.t.u. in the domestic class, and from 250,000 
B.t.u. to 2,000,000 B.t.u. in the industrial range, 

employing automatic fuel feed and ash disposal. pvy WYVYS 
Trianco oil fired boilers range from 100,000 B.t.u. to 


2,000,000 B.t.u. burning 35 sec. gas oil and TRIA C O 
200 fuel oil in the larger capacities. 5 : 


The Trianco 0-400 oil fired boiler automatic boilers 
of 400,000 B.t.u. capacity. 7 


TRIANCO LTD. 


IMBER COURT - EAST MOLESEY - SURREY . Tel: EMBerbrook 3300 
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Solve your WATER REPELLENT 
flue design problems WOOD PRESERVERS 


. 8 Having any pulsation or 
sooting-up troubles on some 
of your oil-firing jobs? Who 
hasn’t had one or two 
installations where your 
serviceman must call so fre- 
quently he’s practically one 
of the family? Two words 
tell the story—Poor 
Draught! 


CuprRINOL W.R. Clear and W.R. Green 
combine water repellency with the preserva- 
: tive properties of CUPRINOL, which have 
been proved in use for nearly fifty years. By 
stabilizing movement in timber, they mini- 
mise the swelling and shrinking of wood 
under changing moisture conditions. 
CUPRINOL W.R. grades also prevent attack 
by wood-boring beetles and rot; can be 
painted or varnished over. Easy to apply on 
site by dipping. Suitable for vertical boarded 
shop fascias, boarded cladding to buildings, 
doors, ladders, window frames and all 
joinery exposed on building sites prior to 
being built in. 
THE CUPRINOL PRESERVATION 
j CENTRE offers technical advice on all 
preservation problems and can arrange 


Surveys, Reports and expert treatment of 
outbreaks of Dry Rot and Woodworm in any 
part of the country. 


Post free 


We have just produced a potent form of preventive | 
medicine for this common ailment in our latest | 
Technical Bulletin (No. 3), which is entitled: 

Flues & Chimneys for oil-fired Boiler Plant. A. 
Method of Forecasting Performance”. A ‘‘must” for, 
every heating designer, contractor and Architects. 
Send now for your copy from 


[BURNER COMPONENTS LTD 


300 B ° * Please write or telephone: — 
ox B2 WwW P 
( 9) ” Droitwich, orcs. Dept. 4, CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.1. Tel: SLOane 9274 
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KEGISTERED TRADE 


Front Adjustable 
Wut Roller Catch 


SMITH and DAVIS LIMITED 


In flats, semi’s, bungalows or detached . . . there’s 
a need for adding that distinctive touch by fitting 
the most practical Roller Catch which performs 
its duties unobtrusively yet efficiently. 


Of zinc diecast construction with faceplate dimensions of 
21” x 2”, the tension and projection of catch can be easily 
adjusted after fitting with small screwdriver through hole in’ 
centre of roller. Finished florentine bronzed or bright, lacquered. 


22, BEACON WORKS: FRIAR PARK RD WEDNESBURY STAFFORDSHIRE tonpon orrice: 


‘Grams: BEACONITE, WEDNESBURY {61/62 BROAD STREET AVE., BLOMFIELD ST. E.C.2 
Tel London Woll 2181 + “Grams: BEACONIUM AVE, LONDON, 


Heated 
LOCKERS 


The Factory Inspectors are now insistent upon 
the need for adequate clothes storage and drying 
facilities. 


* Speedwell heated lockers meet all the 
needs of current legislation covering 
Welfare and Amenity Block requirements. 


* They can be heated by hot air, steam, or 
electric devices. 


* They can be supplied in one or two tiered 
banks for aisle or wall sites according to 
the needs of the site. 


Speedwell Gear Case Co. Ltd. 


TAME ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6. 


Telephone: EASt 2261. 
Telegrams: Speedwell, Birmingham. 


Technical layouts and 
specifications are avail- 
able and our Technical 
Representatives will 
gladly call to give any 
assistance which you 
may require. 
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‘G0-ANYWHERE’ 


IS LABORATORY- 
PROVED 


ANOTHER 
EMULSION 
PAINT 


THE 
SOAK-and-SCRUB 
TEST 


rolac P.E.P. and an ordinary emulsion paint-are 
pplied over a high-gloss enamel surface and allowed 
odry. Both paints are then thoroughly soaked and 
crubbed—hard—with a stiff bristle brush. The 
rdinary emulsion paint peels off—but the Brolac 
P.E.P. is not damaged. 

Here is proof that Brolac P.E.P.—with its exclusive 
Vinyl Co-Polymer base—is Britain’s first truly ‘go- 
thywhere’ emulsion paint. Even over gloss enamel— 
ven in kitchens and bathrooms—even out of doors, 
P.E.P. GOES ANYWHERE and STAYS and 
STAYS. 


yesterday's craft 


tomorrow's design 
Made to last by ' 


John Hall & Sons : 
(Bristol & London) S CULPTU RA 
Ltd., Hengrove, 
Bristol 4. THELILLESHALL COMPANY OAKENGATES 
P 1-5 St. Pancras 2 ‘ SHROPSHIRE 
E Way, N.W.1. 121 VICTORIA STREET VICTORIA 9992 
EMULSION PAIN 26 Park Row, 


Leeds 1. Marquess of Queensberry MSIA c 1960 
= Fontana deli'Annunziata Florence c 1559 
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USE THE 
BUILDING CENTRE 


for all your problems relating to 
building materials and equipment 


LUNCHTIME FILM SHOWS 
— Apply for particulars — 


Call, write or telephone 


Open - Monday to Friday 
9.30 a.m. — § p.m. 
Saturday - 9.30. a.m. = 1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 5400 — 10 lines 


For WARMER, DRIER and 
CHEAPER HOMES 
Specify 
Lightweight Concrete Blocks 


FOR INNER LEAVES OF EXTERNAL 
WALLS AND PARTITIONS 
(Load Bearing and non-Loid Bearing) 
But ensure that they comply with British Standard Speci- 


| fications by ordering from a member of the Federation 


of Building Block Manufacturers 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES 
APPROVED BY BUILDING SOCIETIES 


For particulars or list of members apply: 
The Secretary 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
BLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
ll Ravensbury Avenue, Morden, Surrey. 
Telephone: Mitcham 1463 


ROXBURGH COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COUNTY OFFICES AT 
NEWTON ST. BOSWELLS 


Open competition for ARCHITECTS 
practising or resident in Scotland. 
Assessor—Mr. W. H. Kininmonth, 
R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.R.LA.S. Pre- 
miums—500 gns., 300 gns., 200 gns. 
Last date for submitting designs—31st 
October, 1960. Conditions obtainable 
from County Clerk, County Offices, 
Newton St. Boswells, Roxburghshire, 


after 30th April. Deposit 2 gns. 


MODELS 
BY 


JOHN B. THORP 
98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.! 
FOR ARCHITECTS and CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Telephone: HOLBORN 1011 


ESTAB.1883 


Now Available » 


EXPERIENCING 
ARCHITECTURE 


by 
S. E. RASMUSSEN 


Illustrated—305s. ne: 


Professor Rasmussen’s book is based 
on a series of discourses, given in 
1958, at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


‘One of the most comprehensive and 
balanced introductions to archi- 
tecture yet available.—rHeE 
TECTS’ JOURNAL 


‘I know of no better book .. . I do 
not see how, having read this book 
and studied its striking illustrations, 
one can fail to feel the joy of looking 
at buildings and picking out good 
ones, and if one is young, how one 
can fail to want to be an architect,’— 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


There is nothing to equal 


LEAD 


to roof-lights 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


18, ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Telegrams: Leadevep, Rand, London. Telephone: WHltehall 4175 


THE LEAD SHEET & PIPE 
TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


advises on the use of Lead in 
building work. Most of the 
many uses are detailed in the 
Association’s publications, 
and in addition the Bureau’s 
technical officers are always 
glad to give individual 


assistance. 


$1 /60 
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DESIGN: 


CONSTRUCT: 


ADVISE: 


ERECT: 


Milner 


Milner Steel Partitioning is unit constructed. It is 
easily transferable, sound- and fire-resistant, and — 
above all—good looking. 


The ready-made units of differing shapes and sizes 
can be combined in a great variety of ways. This 
enables our office partitioning to be “tailored”’ to 
suit particular requirements. 


We have experienced consultants ready at all times 
to offer you suggestions as to the planned par- 
titioning of your office, bearing in mind the special 
factors involved. 


Our own lorries bring the necessary units direct to 
the site. Highly skilled erection gangs assemble 
them quickly and efficiently. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD 


Makers of office equipment and partitioning 


CENTRAL SALES OFFICE ! 
60 Rochester Row, London, $.W.1. Phone: VICtoria 5631 
Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
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The term ‘efficient’ is often used loosely as an 
alternative to ‘effective’. In Electricity Supply, how- 
ever, the ‘efficiency’ of a power station has a well- 
defined and exact connotation. It indicates the heat 
energy expended to produce a unit of electricity. 

Progressively, new power stations are more 
‘efficient’ than their predecessors — they burn less 
coal for a given output. The engineers of the Central 
Electricity Generating Board are producing designs 
which, by increasing efficiency, enable power 
stations to offset substantially the rising costs of 
materials. 

In spite of increased efficiency, however, the 
available supply of suitable coal cannot long keep 
pace with the demand for electricity, which doubles 
every decade. The gap that threatens in the not 
distant future will now be filled by the rapidly 
expanding nuclear power programme. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
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MORTAR 
EXCLUSIVELY! 


Photo: H. Tempest Ltd., Cardiff. 
Copyright: Clodol Industries Ltd. 


High Cross Housing Estate, Rogerstone, Mon., of the Magor and Contractors: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd. 
St. Mellons R.D.C. Chartered Architects: Powell & Alport, Newport, Mon. 


O lb © aD) i W (MADE IN BRITAIN FROM BRITISH RAW MATERIALS ONLY) 


THE DENSIFYING MORTAR—ADMIXTURE 
FOR PLASTICITY COMBINED WITH ADEQUATE STRENGTH 
AND REAL ECONOMY—BUT COMBINED WITH SAFETY! 


IS THE PRODUCT OF 


CLODOL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 37 LOVAINE PLACE NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ! 


Telephone: NEWCASTLE 29941/29942 Telegrams: ‘““CLODOL” 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 


All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Adver ger, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone: Langham 2271 
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Elite Gas Boilers 


with the exclusive ‘Flamaster’ 
automatic ignition control 


@ The new Ideal Elite Gas Boiler is 
designed to give fully automatic heat- 
ing to the larger house and other 
buildings. 


@ Five sizes are available with rat- 
ings from 90,000 to 220,000 B.T.U. 
hour. 


@ The exclusive ‘Flamaster’ Auto- 
matic Ignition Control gives on/off 
control from a remote switch (per- 
haps fitted in the bedroom) and there 
is no pilot flame to light. 


@ Ifgasorelectricity supply fail the 
boiler shuts down. When supplies are 
restored it automatically re-lights. 


@ A single control sets the water 
temperature. Panel lights confirm 
that the boiler is functioning 
properly. 


@ The appearance of the Elite Gas 
Boiler is quite outstanding. The 
draught diverter is concealed within 
the jacket. 


@ The fuel/water efficiency is 80%, 
based on the gross calorific value of 
the gas. 


@ The sections of this boiler are of 
new and advanced design, and are of 
rugged cast-iron for long life. 


puts real meaning into the phrase ‘fully automatic’ 
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=== ‘IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD . 


IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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STAINED GLASS & LEADED GLAZING 
> STEEL & BRONZE WINDOWS .: 


SUPERIOR STANDARDS - ‘ALL CLEAR’ SLIDING 
& SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS - LANTERN-LIGHTS 
DOMES AND ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 


C. E. WELSTEAD 


TANFIELD ROAD 


TELEPHONE C R O Y D O N CRO 3484 
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